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For the Companion. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 

“It is more than mischief, it is malice,” said 
Mr. Tristram, the master of Pine Hill school, to 
his twenty boys, who were standing before him 
with downcast looks. ‘Yes, I repeat it,’’ he 
continued, sternly, ‘the act was as malicious as 
itis mean. To stable a cow in the schoolroom 
last night, and give us a day’s work to repair 
the damages—and some of the injury done can- 
not be repaired—proves that the culprit, who- 
ever he may be, intended to do serious injury. 
This is the third time within two months that 
the same evil spirit has been manifest in differ- 
ent pranks. Now, young gentlemen, I am very 
lenient, as you all know, to mere thoughtless, 
schoolboy mischief, but this outrage is mali- 
cious, and I cannot overlook it. Now will you 
answer me? Who are the guilty ones? Those 
who have taken no part in it will please hold up 
their right hands.” 

Twenty hands went up simultaneously. 

Mr. Tristram’s lip curled scornfully. ‘lam 
sorry to see we have one or more liars among 
us,” 

A small boy spoke up nervously, “Please, sir, 
Mr. Tristram, maybe it wa’n’t none of us boys. 
Maybe somebody else turned the cow in the 
schoolroom.”’ 

“I wish that could be proved, but I don’t be- 
lieve it, Edgar Oliver, come up here.’? 

A tall, handsome youth of about seventeen, 
with frank face and brave blue eyes, walked up 
to the master’s desk. 

“Now, Oliver, you are never afraid of speak- 
ing the truth, Iknow. I ask you if this mischief 
was done by a person not connected with the 
school; that is, if you know anything about it?” 

“Yes sir, | know who did it, and it was_not 
any one outside.”’ ; 

“Very well. I know it is useless to ask you 
the name of the guilty party. None of you, I 
suppose, are willing to turn informer? But I 
appeal to the guilty boy, if he has any manliness 
and honorable feeling, to come forward bravely 
and clear his innocent companions from suspi- 
cion.”” 

A dead silence. Mr. Tristram, as quick-eyed 
as a detective, noticed that two or three of the 
large boys cast furtive glances at a down-look- 
ing, sullen-faced lad who stood leaning against 
the wall. 

“It's John Marks,” he thought, “just the 
mean fellow for such tricks.” Then he said, 
suddenly, ‘‘Master John Marks, did you play 
this trick?” 

“No sir,” was the unhesitating response; but 
the master noticed that his thick lips twitched 
nervously as he spoke.: 

“Very well, sir,” said'Mr. Tristram, contempt- 
uously, “since you deny it and none of your 
companions are willing to turn informers, you 
must all be punished together. You will all re- 
main in school during the noon recéss for a 
month, and your eyening ball play on, the school 
green will be stopped for that. period of time. 
In fact, it will’be all work and no play until the 
time of your vicarious punishment has ended.”’ 

There was a surprised murmur among some 
of the large boys—“mean!’’ “‘cowardly!”” “‘to 


in utter silence, until Oliver suddenly halted 
in front of his companion. 

“Look here,’’ he cried, his blue eyes flashing 
with anger, ‘‘what a contemptible coward you 
are, John Marks, to lie and stand up as you did, 
and let us all be punished for your meanness! 
Why didn’t you act the nian for once in your 
life? I wish we had thrashed you yesterday 
when you wanted us to join you in your filthy 
trick. We didn’t believe even you would have 
done it until we found our desks broken this 
morning.” 

“You needn’t have told the master one of us 
done it,’’ sullenly said\the boy. “He'd never 
have found out for certain, soit was your telling 
got us punished. He’d do more than whip mé 
if he knew, for he threatened to expel me last 
week. Father says if he does, he'll take the 
very skin off me, and put me in the field with 
his nigger hands. Hope you won’t tell on me. 
It was you who got us punished anyhow.” 

Oliver turned upon him @ look of:scorn: 

“Tell on you, no! but not for your sake, but 
because of the law we have laid down. So you 
expected me to be mean enough to lie to the 
master when he asked me a downright question? 
Now listen to me, for these are the last words 
that will pass between us. We won't expose 
you, but we have all agreed not to associate 
with you. There isn’t a boy in this school who 
has not declared that he will cut'you: | So you'd 
better leave it.’”’ 

Without a word more Oliver turned ‘tite his 
companion and hurried on. 

John Marks stood still fora few minutes. He 
was furious with anger; but.too eowardly to re- 
sent Oliver’s plain words. It is not pleasant 
even for the worst boy in the world to be cut by 
all his companions because he is.a coward and a 
liar, He clenched his teeth and muttered,— 

“‘He’s put ‘em all up to treatin’ meso. I'll be 
even with him!” 





let us all be punished for him!’’—but the classes | 
were called up, and there was no time for fur-| 
ther words. 

When school was. let out in the evening, the , 
boys, instead of:their hour of pleasant ball play, 


From that day he seemed to accept the situa- 
tion doggedly. Not one of: the boys spoke to 
him. If he drew near a lively group, they. be- 
came silent or lowered their voices. He brought 
the finest of. melons and peaches to school, and, 
contrary to his usual habits, offered them freely 
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‘One greedy little fellow haying been discov- 
ered with a half-eaten pear in his possession, 


,| which he whiningly said was forced upon him 


by Marks, was carried up to that young gentle- 


_ | Man and made to drop Oar Ms its owner's 
in | feet. 
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But John Marks gave no sign. He brought 
up his ill-learned lessons, and was punished for 
them as usual. He ate his lonely dinners in a 
corner, and sat at his desk whittling, his evil 
face ent down, as impassive as ever. 

t a wéek after the cow episode, a very 

angry old; gentleman made his way to the 
schoolhouse. 
* My, Tristram,” he began, abruptly, ‘I’ve 
come to lodge a complaint against one of your 
boys. I’ve had half a mind to settle my own 
score with him without troubling you, but | 
thought I'd come to you first.” 

“Well, what has been done, Mr. Manners, and 
how do you know one of my scholars is in 
fault?” 

“What's been done?” his voice getting shrill 
with anger. ‘Well, a cruel trick’s been done, 
sir. You know my pretty, gentle heifer Violet? 
Why, sir, they tied a rope round the poor crea- 
ture’s neck so tight she was almost strangled, 
and they’ve cut all the hair off her tail, her fine, 
bushy tail, sir, until it’s bare as the palm of my 
hand, The hair’s all cut off in patches from her 
body, and the cruel wretch that did it cut the 
skin, too. She’s covered with wounds and blood, 
and her own mother wouldn’t know her. It 
was done last evening.”’ 

“A cruel, unmanly trick.” answered Mr. Tris- 
tram, gravely. “But, Mr. Manners, what evi- 
dence have you that one of my boys was guilty 
of it?” 

“This evidence, sir, A very convincing one, 
I think.” And drawing a grammar from his 


pocket, he laid it before Mr, Tristram. “‘I found 
this near the heifer.”’ 

‘Mr. ‘Tristram turned to the first page, and 
cried out in astonishment,— 


“Edgar Oliver? Impossible! Come here, Ol- 
iver, and tell me if this is your book, for your 
name is in it,” 

“Tt is mine, sir,” he answered, examining it; 
“but I missed it a week ago.” 

‘You missed it, young man, when you choked 
my heifer!” indignantly exclaimed Mr. Man- 
ners, _ 

‘*You surely don’t think that I would do such 
a cruel act, sir?’ Oliver was too much aston-| ows, 
ished to feel angry. “Why, Mr, 
you've known me from a child, and h 
you suspect me? Besides, I wasn’t he 
My father and I 

there until da 


last night. You can dp sir,” 
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and I wish you'd find out which one, and punish 
him as you ought.” 

The master leaned back wearily and. sighed. 
Two years before he had come to Pine Hill full 
of hope and zeal in his profession, His.scholar- 
ship was unquestioned; his patience unwearying. 
He had brought to his task energy and true love 
of his work, and the progress of his scholars in 
their studies had been very marked. But for 
six months his peace had been destroyed by 
complaints made against the scholars of his 
school for wilful devastation. Whole melon 
patches had been destroyed by plugging all the 
unripe fruit. Orchard trees were girdled, horses 
were hobbled and lamed. A demon of malice 
seemed let loose in the neighborhood, and some- 
how in each case there had been some slight cir- 
eumstance that d to indicate that the de- 
mon belonged to Pine Hill school. 

‘Don’t worry so, Tristram,’’ said one of his 
friends. ‘Remember that you're only a day- 
teacher, and your responsibility ends when 
school is out. Your elephant is hard enough to 
manage in school hours, but you needn’t insist 
upon packing it about with you all the time.” 
“I don’t agree with you. If, after two years 
spent in teaching moral obligations and respon- 
sibilities as well as class lessons, I am to be 
pricked by such brambles among the wheat I 
have sowed, I’d better give up teaching. Pm 
not fit for it. All this wrong-doing seems to 
show either that I am without influence among 
my scholars, or that my system is visionary and 
not practical.” 

“Come, ‘don’t be cast down,” laughed his 
friend. “I’m sure not more than one or two bad 
boys have done this. Your school. is noted for 
its general good conduct.” 

“T just wish I could catch the one,or two, that’s 
all. Good-night, I find I must return to the 
schoolhouse for a letter I forgot and left in my 
desk. It’s rather dark, but I have matches and 
a lamp there.” 

That’ same evening Jolin Marks sat alone in 
the loft of his father’s barn twisting ’a hair rope 
from a large pile of hair that lay before him. 
He was in an ill-humor, for he drew the strands 
snappishly, and muttered to himself,— 

‘*What a fool I was to. choose the very evenin’ 
he went away, and didn’t knowit! If he hadn’t 
bin away he couldn’t have saved himself, for 
there was his book to prove against him, He'd 
have bin punished, and I’d have got the hair, 
too.. I wish he was dead—yes, and all the rest 
of ’em, too, old Tristram at the head! I hate 
em all, but him most. I wish the blasted ole 
schoolhouse. would tumble in, arid then he’s 
bound to go. There aint no other house round 
here fit for a schoolhouse.” 

A sudden thought struck him, for he dropped 
the rope and sat motionless for’ many minutes. 
At last, with a muttered “I'll do it if I die for 
it!”” he descended the ladder from the loft to 
the ground, and walking cautiously to the kitch- 

en, listeried at the door. 

eo One wag- stirring ‘there, for the cook had 
gone to spend the evening with a neighbor. A 
light was burning, and the boy took an empty 
bottle from the dresser, and then went to a little 
closet. Ina minute he returned with the bot- 
tle, and climbing over the fence on the side of 
the yard, made his way to the woods, It was a 
clear ev: and the path he took lay over the 
pine hills eine bmanyhizen made dark shad- 
dropped the bee at every sound, and once 

bottle to the ground. 


Tristram, after feeling in vain for, his 
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It came swiftly on until it reached the side of 
the house, and then bent down and looked under 
it. There was something in the slouching, awk- 
ward movements familiar to the master, but the 
next moment left no room for doubt. 

“[ thought they’d moved the pine knots,”’ said 
the hoarse voice of John Marks, talking to him- 
self; “but here they are, and here’s the light 
wood splinters, Ill oil ’em well, and now to 
burn the old rat’s nest!” 

There was the sound of a match scraping 
against the house, a bright light sprang up, and 
just at that moment Mr. Tristram threw himself 
from the open window, and secured John Marks 
before he had time to escape. It was but a mo- 
ment’s struggle. The boy was almost powerless 
in an encounter with the strong arms of the 
teacher; but by the time the master had brought 
Marks to submission, it was too late to save the 
house. The planks were old and dry, and burned 
like tinder. When the neighbors, summoned by 
the burning schoolhouse, came rushing up from 
every direction, they found the master nervously 
gazing at the fire, and his wretched prisoner 
crouching on the ground, 

[ have no space to tell of the trial and convic- 
tion of this wretched boy. Tle served a term in 
the penitentiary, and then disappeared. Mr. 
Tristram still teaches in the new schoolhouse on 
Pine Ifill, and his system of teaching as well as 
of government has ceased to be questioned be- 
cause of the misdemeanors of his pupils, In fact, 
itis more than probable that John Marks alone 
brought diseredit on the school—the single fly 
which poisoned the pot of precious ointment. 
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For the Companion, 
LADY LILY. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
A Home.—Cuapr, VI. 

“She is dying, or dead! 
done this cruel thing?” 

These words [ heard distinetly, as a gentle 
hand cut the cords that bound me to the chair, 

“That scoundrel of a coachman! I suspected 
the fellow, but was fool enough to keep him on.” 

It was Mr. Henley’s voice. 

“Poor, poor girl! What she must have suf- 
fered!’ said Mrs, Henley, half-sobbing. ‘Hot 
water, Catherine.”” 

[ was not yet able to move hand or foot. 

“Will you bring her to consciousness, do you 
think?” asked Mr. Henley, dubiously. 

“She is living, but quite insensible.”’ 


Oh, who can have 


Then they carried me to my room, and once 
again I felt the warm tears on my face, but as 
yet I could neither move nor speak. It was 
nearly midnight before I could open my eyes 
and look intelligently about, Mrs, Henley her- 
self sat by my side. I tried to smile, but the 
tears were very close, 

“My dear, dear child!” she exclaimed, com- 
passionately. “Can you tell us how it all hap- 
pened? Are you strong enough? The keys, 
too, do you know where they are? I have had 
to improvise beds for Maggy and Charley, and 
Mr. Henley is sleeping on the lounge.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” I said, with a strange 
sense of constriction in my throat, 

“Sorry! you brave little thing, don’t talk of 
that! I’m sure my husband left his studio open, 
though I supposed he had locked both rooms; 
and the fact that they are locked, proves that 
you took care of that, particularly as we can’t 
find the keys.” 

“They are under the big clock,’’ I answered. 
“Did he take anything? Is anything lost?” 

“Only a little silver, my dear, and not the 
best. We shall, no doubt, find it again. Our 
suspicions were first roused when we found that 
Joe did not come with the carriage at the time 
we set, for he has always been very punctual, 
Luckily, our friends could send us back, though 
we waited an hour longer than we should. 

“Catherine came home; she had no business 
to ask for the afternoon, She is well punished. 
And finding you dead, as she thought, she ran 
screaming from the house. We met her on the 
road.”’ 

“Oh, it was frightful!’’ and I shuddered. 

“It was very heroic of you, little one, All 
my valuables were in my room, and Mr. Hen- 
ley left a pocket-book with a large amount of 
money in it, which he received yesterday for a 
picture. So you see what you have saved us.” 

“Tam so glad!” 

She stooped and kissed me, It was almost as 
if my mother bent above me, and I told her so 
in my new joy. 

“We will see about it,” she said, softly. 
“Maybe sometime you shall call me so,’’ 

It was quite a week before I had wholly re- 
covered, The first day that I was able, I went 
up to the studio, 


wm, 


There you are?”’ said Mr. Henley, who had 





sent for me. “Sit down here, while I put your 
pale face into « picture. Mrs. Henley and I 
have been talking about you. How would you 
like to learn to paint in oils?” 

“IT could do it, I know I could!” I said, joy- 
fully, clapping my hands, It was my sleeping 
and waking hope that I might sometime paint a 
picture. The thought was ecstasy. 

And now it had come! 

A bright corner of the studio was prepared for 
me, an easel, a pallette, a mahil-stick, paints, 
brushes, a table and chair of my own. 

Could any queen, I wondered, be happier than 
I in this new life? How I revelled in the work! 
What wonderful blotches of color—for at first 
they seemed nothing more—figured on the can- 
vas! How pleasant it was to put on my great 
calico apron, after my light morning duties were 
done, and go up to my studio, where, in a gray 
dressing-gown and jaunty scarlet cap, with band 
and tassel of gold, Mr. Henley—I liked to call 
him my master, now—worked and sang. 

Seven months had passed, and summer had 
come again. Nothing as yet had occurred to 
mar the gentle beauty of our lives. 

The little babe could walk and talk, the older 
children were healthy and lovely. Though they 
never spoke about it, I think these good people 
had adopted me, for I was treated as one of 
them, neatly, sometimes richly dressed, and, 
generally, I was taken for a relation of the fam- 
ily. 

One morning, I had hurried to my “golden 
corner,’ as I had named it, and commenced 
work. Never had I felt so happy in it. Not 
only was it beautiful in itself, but I was learning 
the way to independence. My work could 
shame no one, either the living or the dead. I 
had my great aspirations, my mighty ambitions. 

Why might I not sometime become celebrated 
in the career I had chosen? 

I had before me a small copy of one of the old 
masters, and, tremblingly, I began the first del- 
icate tracery. I had not noticed that the door 
had opened, but suddenly [ heard a voice that 
thrilled me to the heart. I clasped my hands 
to my eyes and listened. 

Mr. Heuley was at the farther end of the stu- 
dio, where his work needed an exceptional light. 
[ wanted to turn round, but some spell held me. 
Suppose I were wrong! And Iso wanted to be 
right! Presently, the visitor, whoever it was, 
caine from the distance and walked up to the 
bay-window, midway between me and the mas- 
ter’s easel. How I listened! 

“T think I understand exactly what you want, 
Miss Clayton.” 

I gavealowcry. I sprang from my seat, and 
turned facing them, with both hands outspread. 
There was an answering joyful recognition. 

“Lily Fabri, is this you?” and before one could 
think, I was lying in her arms,—this dear, sweet 
friend of my dear angel mother, 

“Why, Lily, how came you here? and what 
are you doing? Do you know I have been hunt- 
ing for you for months? And you have been 
kind to her, Mr. Henley? God bless you for it!” 

“Then you know her?” 

“Of course I know her. Her mother was one 
of my dearest friends. Her grandmother, at 
this moment, is pining for the sight of her. Oh, 
how fortunate that I have found you before she 
It is the only shadow upon her death- 
hour that she could not see the child of her poor 
broken-hearted Daisy.” 

“Was she cruel to my mother?” I asked, in 
sudden indignation. ‘‘And my grandfather, 
too!”’ 

“Your mamma married against their will; 
married, as they thought, a foreign adventurer.”’ 

‘*My noble father!”’ 

““My dear, they could not be supposed to know 
that a man, obscure in station, earning but a 
meagre salary, and owning no family relations, 
could be either honest or noble. I have no 
doubt that he was both,—no more than your 
mother had. But, Mr. Henley, I fear I must 
leave the details of this business of copying to 
some other day. Lily must go immediately to 
her grandmother, who, you will be surprised to 
know, is the wife of Judge Leverin, who has 
been in feeble health so long. Go, put on your 
best, my dear,” she added, turning to me again. 
“My carriage is here, and we will waste no 
time.” 

Of course Mrs. Henley was all wonder and 
astonishment, and fluttered about me like a be- 
wildered honey-bee. Both women assisted at 
my toilet, Mrs. Henley adding here and there 
little touches and bits of color, which I was 
forced to accept. 

“T knew she was far above the ordinary,”’ she 
said, ‘the very first time I saw her, a little soli- 
tary woman, sitting on the curb-stone. And 


goes! 


now, it seems, after finding out what a fairy she 
really is, we are to lose her.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


**She shall decide for herself,’’ said Miss Clay- 
ton, softly. 

“They told me you had gone across the water.”’ 

We were seated now in the handsome car- 
riage, and my thoughts were travelling back- | 
ward. a | 
“No, dear; my parents went, and I came out ' 
here to stay with an invalid aunt. My mother 
died abroad,”’ she added, softly. 

“But you are riot in mourning. 

‘‘Not outwardly; it was my mother’s wish.” 

“But about you,”’ she said, after a short si- 
lence. ‘I promised you I would call, and I went 
to the market the next day, as I said I would, 
and there heard the sad news that your father 
had been seriously injured, and carried to the 
hospital. Finally, after several days, I found 
your residence, but you had been gone some 
time; ran away, they said. 

“Of course I set them to finding you, promising 
large rewards; and one of the Italians, a young 
man they called Fritz, seemed to feel quite posi- 
tive that he could track you. After that, I saw 


him several times, but he was entirely unsuc- | 


cessful. Here we are.” 

The ride had not been long. We had stopped 
at the pillared front of a stately mansion. This, 
then, was the home where my mother had spent 
her childhood. 

We were ushered into the drawing-room. I 
had never seen so large and magnificent an 
apartment in my life. The first thing that wel- 
comed me was the life-size picture of my mother 
in her lovely maidenhood. 

She was dressed in pink satin or silk, embroid- 
ered with white flowers, and pearls decked her 
arms, neck and hair. I stood before it. I could 
not speak, and my eyes were dim with the 
crowding tears. 
arm about me. 

‘We are called for up stairs,’’ she said, gently, 
and soon I found myself in a darkened room, by 
a bedside, my hand held in the thin, white, soft 
palms of a pale woman, who did not look very 
old, but who said, over and over,— 

“The child of my Daisy! My Daisy’s little 
girl!”’ 

Of course I kissed her, and I could not help 
loving her a little, for was she not my own 
mamma’s mother? For some time, she taiked 
with me in a feeble voice, which was very sweet. 
She made me tell all I remembered of her Daisy, 
and you may be sure I had much to tell, for I 
remembered nothing but sweet and happy scenes 
in the midst of love and melody. 

I mentioned my father often, and I thought 
her face clouded whenever I did so. Perhaps 
we had been there an hour, when my grand- 
mother turned to Miss Clayton. 

“T have done the best I could for her with my 
own money,”’ she said, ‘‘and before I die, I hope 
to soften the judge’s heart. I think he is 
changed somewhat, already. Will you bring 
her to me every day? and maybe, sometime, he 
will see her.” 

Miss Clayton promised, and we left the house, 
little thinking how soon an entire reconciliation 
would take place, or what strange events were 
happening for my good. 

‘You must go home with me; I want you for 
the rest of the day,” said Miss Clayton, and we 
drove to her residence. 

“There’s the Italian here to see you again, 
miss,’’ said an old servant, as we all stood in the 
full blaze of the painted window above, stream- 
ing down its gold and crimson shafts, flooding 
the vestibule. 

“Come to tell me that he thinks he has got 
clue to your whereabouts,”’ said Miss Clayton to 
me, smiling. ‘They do want that reward.” 

Another moment, and I returned the exagger- 
ated salute of Fritz, the Italian. He seemed 
startled and pleased, and held a sealed package 
in his right hand. 

peices 
AS GOOD AS MONEY. 

“Blessed is he that considereth the poor.”” We 
ean “consider’’ them even when it is impossible 
for us to give them anything. 

A young lady had gone out to take a walk. 
She forgot to take her purse with her, and had 
no money in her pocket. Presently she met a 
little girl with a basket on her arm. 

**Please, miss, will you buy something from 
my basket?’ said the little girl, showing a 
variety of book- marks, watch-cases, needle- 
books, ete. 

“I'm sorry I can’t buy anything to-day,” said 
the young lady. “I haven’t any money with 
me. Yourthings look very pretty.’’ Shestopped 
a moment, and spoke a few kind words to the 
little girl, and then, as she passed, she said 
again, “I’m very sorry I can’t buy anything 
from you to-day.” 

“O miss,’’ said the little girl, “you’ve done 





me just as much goodas if you had. Most per- 


Presently Miss Clayton put her | 
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sons that I meet say, ‘Get away with you!’ but 
you have spoken kindly to me, and I feel a heap 
better.” 





For the Companion. 


HER UGLY SISTER. 

“To think that such a thing should happen to me! 
Me!” cried Belle Langham, with a hysteric shriek, 
Her sister Susan brought water, held her wrists, ete 
But nobody else in the room paid any attention to 
her. They were too busy in examining into the ex. 
tent of their own misfortunes. 

This parlor of the Pension Americaine was filled 
with Americans, who had just heard of the failure 
of a great banking-house in New York, and that the 
branch house in Paris refused to honor their letters 
of credit. 

The news to the Langham girls and to many oth. 
ers meant that they were left absolutely penniless 
in a foreign country. 

“T have read of such things in novels,” continued 
Belle, passionately,—“young girls reduced from 
wealth to beggaryinanhour. But tothink it should 
happen to me!” clasping her white hands with a 
sob. 

“Good gracious, it’s happened to all of us! Do 
keep quiet, child!” said a fat old lady from Ohio, 
with six children. 

Belle stared, amazed. It was the first violent 
snub of her life, and was more of a shock to her than 
the dreadful news. Of course, this money matter 
would all be made right. Somebody would see to it, 
Belle Langham had been handed from friend to 
friend through life as tenderly as though she were 
a piece of precious porcelain, and she was quite 
sure it would be so to the end. She rather enjoyed 
this misfortune, as it would place her in a pictur- 
esque light. 

Belle possessed that rare, absolute beauty with 
which not one woman in thousands is gifted. She 
had been used, all her life, to see strangers halt with 
sudden pleasure, as she passed by. She had seen 
| crowds wait at the hotels for her to come out, and 
now, for the first time in her life, she found herself 
insignificant and unnoticed. The Americans at this 
Pension were much more concerned about their 
money than Miss Langham’s perfect nose or liquid 
eyes. 

She rose presently, and swept over to Mrs. White, 
| who had chaperoned her to Europe. She was a 
| fashionable woman of Cincinnati, who had eagerly 
| embraced the chance of escorting the famous Ohio 
| beauty. 

“How do you propose to deliver me from my diffi- 
| culty, Mrs. White?” asked Belle, languidly. “I 
| feel quite like the Lady in Comus, set about with 
dangers.” 

“Indeed, Miss Langham,” rejoined Mrs. White, 
| briskly, “I propose to look out for my own deliver- 
| ance, and I think it would be wise in you to do 
| likewise. Sauve qui peut. I am here, without a 

friend and with three children, My proposal to take 

care of you did not include any such disaster as 
this. 


3.” 


Her thin face twitched nervously, but secretly she 
| was not sorry to avenge herself for many of Belle’s 
| impertinences. 
| Belle bowed, smiling. “As you please, madam. 
| Eshall trust to my mother-wit instead of yours. It 
| is never wise to reckon on an unknown quantity.” 

She went to her own parlor. Her sister followed 

her. Her sister had followed her always. People 
never noticed the homely, dull girl, with the ab- 
surdly short nose and high shoulders, unless to say 
how charming Miss Langham’s kindness to her was. 
! “Ring the bell, Sue, it is time for lunch. I want 
something especially nice to give me tone again.” 
| Susan opened her lips as if to speak, but lost cour- 
| age, and rang the bell. 
| Belle had quite a dainty little menu written out by 
the time the servant appeared, and when the meal 
came, cut the choice bits for herself, and issued her 
orders with as lofty a spirit as if nothing had oc- 
curred. 

“What is this?” she said, taking up a long white 
paper. “Heavens, Susan! it is the bill! That hor- 
rible White woman has had it made out in our 
name! Here, Adolf! What is the creature’s name? 
I'll pay it, and I'll leave the house at once, and 
warn all my friends never to enter it! To sendins 
bill before it was asked for!” 

She took out her porte-monnaie, and with shak- 
ing fingers, poured out its contents. “Twenty francs! 
And the bill is four hundred! How did I ever allow 
myself to be so short of change?” 

She stared at Susan, who shook her head. Her 
purse was empty. In fact, Belle never suffered her 
| to handle money. 
| “Tell your master to come here!’’ she said, impe- 
riously. : 

Now the expedient adopted by all novel heroines 
in such straits she knew was to sell their clothes. 
She therefore proceeded to offer her own and het 
sister’s trunks as an equivalent to the bill, having 
| first ordered Susan to her room, in order that she 
| “might concentrate her thoughts.” . 
| The man snatched at the offer quick enough, 
| she told Sue afterwards. “No doubt he has cheated 

me horribly,” putting her hand to ber head. 
| Sue was quite sure he had cheated her. But she 
had been taught from the cradle to submit to het 
| sister. It would have seemed as rank heresy to hint 
that she was wanting in sense, as to doubt that since 
| the Venus de Milo, beauty so perfect had visited the 
earth. 
“What do you intend to do, sister?” she asked. ‘ 
“Do? Oh, the bill is paid until to-morrow, a2 
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py that time, Duncan & Sherman will resume pay- 
ments, or something.” 

The next morning, the proprietor of the house 
(who was an American, by the way), informed Miss 
Langham that her apartments were required, and 
in half an hour the sisters stood in the street. 

Belle suddenly realized the truth of her position. 

“J have not a dollar, and there is not a creature 
in Europe whom I can ask to lend me one,” she said. 
“Come, I will go to the Hotel du Lonne. They will 
not treat their guests as shabbily as that miserable 
pension-keeper !”” She beckoned to a jiacre. But 
Susan’s courage had risen at last. 

“Sister, you have no money to pay for a meal at 
any hotel; nor even clothes to wear.” 

«] shall cable to Cincinnati.” 

“But you drew all our available funds for the 
trip.” 
aah, that is true!’ looking about her wildly, and 
wringing her hands, helpless as a child. 

“Come,” said Susan, leading her into a pastry- 
cook’s. She spoke to the woman behind the counter 
as to an old friend, for it was a habit of this homely 
girl whenever she was outside of her sister’s bril- 
liant presence to make friends of all the obscure 
people with whom she came in contact. 

“You will allow this lady to remain in your little 
parlor, madame, till I return ?”’ she said. 

Belle observed for the first time her clear, pure 
French accent. Where had the stupid girl learned 
it? She never could master the ridiculous gibber- 
ish, She was in an ill-humor, and scarcely replied 
civilly to her hostess’ kind entreaties to lie down, or 
to taste her eaw sucree and cake. 

Susan was very late in returning, too, and when 
she did come was oddly pale, speaking and moving 
with a quiet decision wholly new to her. 

“We must take the night train to Havre,” she 
said. 

Belle was too miserable and sleepy to ask any 
questions. She noticed when they were in the rail- 
way carriage that the diamond ring was gone from 
Sue’s finger. 

“Pawned it! Sue has just that trading, vulgar 
ability,” she thought, yawning. 

They reached Havre before midnight, and in an 
hour Miss Langham found herself on board of a 
steamer bound for New York. 

She was in no wise surprised, 
sumed payment, or—something. 

Susan arranged her stateroom, and opened a valise 
fullof cheap, neat clothes and necessaries for the 
voyage. Nothing was forgotten. Then she stopped, 
leaning on the berth with one hand. 

“Sick, Sue?” said Belle, carelessly. 
wretchedly.” 

“I hope you will not be ill. I tried to securea 
better room, Belle, but this was the only one left. 
I must go now.” 

“Go? What do you mean?” 

“Thad not money enough for a passage for two, 
aud”—her voice broke and her eyes filled. 

“What on earth is to become of me? Togo alone? 
I shall be frightfully ill, 1 know.” Then, with a 
gleam of natural feeling, “And what is to become 
of you?” 

“Oh, Ishall be safe! You have Mrs. Denham’s 
address in New York; she will take care of you. 
Good-by, dear.” 

Belle sobbed out that she could not bear it, and 
that Sue was heartless to desert her, and what would 
the passengers think of her travelling without even 
amaid? When she looked up, Sue was gone. 

But Miss Langham never was seasick, as her sister 
knew; and when the American passengers found 
out that a famous beauty was on board, they made 
aqueen of her, as Susan probably had anticipated. 

One of Belle’s most ardent admirers on board was 
& young physician from St. Louis. He, too, had 
banked with the house which had failed. 

“But luckily,” he said, “I had enough gold in my 
pocket to bring me home.” 

“I,” said Belle, “had much difficulty in arranging 
my affairs; but Iam egotist enough to suppose that 
Ihave a good deal of financial ability,” with a 
sweet laugh. 

About a week after they left port a low fever 
broke out among the steerage passengers. Doctor 
Braden went down and worked zealously among the 
patients, a 

“There is a young girl employed as stewardess in 
the lower cabin and steerage who interests me very 
much,” he said to Belle. “She is one of the most 
well-bred, refined women I ever met.” 

“Absurd! A servant in the steerage!” 

“If you could see her, you would know I was not 
mistaken,” he replied, coloring a little. 

Two days afterwards he came to Belle. 

“Miss Langham,” he said, with much embarrass- 
ment, “the young woman of whom I spoke to you is 
Very ill.” 

“Your charmer of the steerage ?”’ with a laugh. 

“So ill,” he continued, quietly, “as to be delirious. 
I wish you would see her.” 

“12 Heavens! do you want me to die of ty- 
phoid?”* 

“She has strange fancies in her dilemma. She 
‘ays that her sister is on board in the cabin; that 
she paid for her passage by the sale of a ring, and is 
Working her own way across.” 

He averted his eyes, but waited breathlessly for 
Belle’s answer. It was so long in coming that he 
looked up. She was very pale. 

“Itis unaccountable,” she said, “the fancies which 
a brings. Iremember I thought once I was an 

woman—old and hideous—” 
Doctor Braden rose hurriedly. “If this girl dies, 
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“I feel 
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of those poor wretches below,”’ he said, and left her. 
An hour later, when he went to visit his patient, 
she was gone. The ship physician directed him to 
Miss Langham’s stateroom. Belle met him at the 
door. 

“This is my sister, doctor. 
afterall. Poor, stupid Susy! 


Iam a human being, 
But the captain and 


the fever is not contagious. 
anxiously. 


What do you think?” 


lier face than the one upturned to his. 


the voyage was over. 
happiest couple in St. Louis. 
sometimes. 
prove with age. 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


the doctor assure me that I am in no danger—that 


Doctor Braden thought he had never seen a love- 
But it was 
homely Susy whom he asked to marry him when 
They are, they think, the 
Belle visits them 
Neither her beauty nor temper im- 
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mate tcld me that Zack spent hours in the hold be- 
side the leopard’s cage, and that there was the sound 
of hammering whenever he was there. 
“I questioned the boy pretty sharply, but he 
bluffed me off, and said he was trying the power of 
the human eye on the beast. 
‘What could I do? I couldn’t move from my 
berth. One day, the very day we came into Dela- 
ware Bay, Cattell! came up from the hold with a 
scared look which told me that something was 
wrong. “You can see him at the Zoo now if you happen to 
“What have you done?’ be in Philadelphia. They have his name on the 
‘Nothing. He,’ nodding downwards, ‘is savage | cage, ‘Commodore Lawrence, who held the good 
to-day. I wish you could look after him,’ ship Chesapeake four days against his enemies.’ 
“My mind misgave me. I struggled up from my| “I wasthere one day not long ago, and the leop- 
berth, but fell before I could reach the hold. ‘You | ard was lying asleep at the back of his cage when 
will have to feed him to-night,’ I said. ‘I’ll go down | the keeper came along with his meat. 


him some meat, and while the animal was eating it, 
he was to drench him with chloroform, and finish 
the job with sponges pushed against the creature’s 
nose.” 

“But who would risk his life in such a foolhardy 
way 9” 

“It did not seem foolhardy to me,” said the quiet 
little man. “I went. The animal was asleep in five 
minutes, Then there was nothing to do but to tie 
him and haul him up. 





a in the morning if I have to be carried.’ | 


“But Zack, the men told me, did not go down that 
For the Companion. 


THE LEOPARD AND HIS KEEPER. 


“So you can tell a man’s business by his face, 
eh?” said Bob. ‘Now I’ll wager what you like, you 
can’t guess how that man yonder earns his living.” 
We had stopped in Union Square on our way from 
college. Bob had just touched his cap to a mild, 
blue-eyed little man, who was seated near us in 
charge of achild. Instead of allowing the young- 
ster to play in the dirt, as most men would have 
done, he amused him constantly, arranging his curls 
and pink sash now and then. 

I scanned him carefully, being eager to prove my 
penetration, 

“He has had something to do with women’s gear. 
A clerk in a small dry-goods store; or perhaps, pos- 
sibly”—and I noticec his tanned skin—‘possibly a | home. 

peddler.” «© ¢What have you done to that beast?’ I demand- 
Bob laughed and walked over to his friend. ed. ‘Tell me at once.’ 

“Timbs,” he said, “this is my chum and classmate.| « *I was going to henlarge his cage,’ he stammered. 
Will you tell him your profession? Rather an un-| ‘He was so cramped. Hand he’’— 

usual way of earning bread and butter, I think.” “Just then a sailor rushed on deck, pale as a 
“Well, yes sir,” with a deprecating little cough. corpse, 

“T collect animals for menageries and zoological | “«*Thg leopard is out!’ he cried. ‘He is climbing 
gardens, mostly in Asia and Africa.” out of the hold!’ 

“You—you don’t catch them?” “Well, sir, we fastened the hatchways down. 
“Not usually, though I have done my share of | There was nothing else to be done. The passengers 
hunting, too. But my business is to visit the mar-/ soon left the ship. The captain and crew were gath- 
kets, and choose the beastsand then bring them here. | ered on deck, and the beast was below, just a plank 
I flatter myself there’s no better judge of a lion ora! or two between him and them. Sometimes his 
tapir in the country.” roars would reach the shore like thunder, and some- 

Market for lions! Isat down beside him; so did | times he would be as still as death. That seemed 
Bob. | the most dangerous, for nobody knew what he was 

“You must have had a great many strange adven-) making up his mind to do. ; 
tures, Mr. Timbs?” I said. | ‘The alarm spread. The boats near the vessel 

“Well, not so many, sir, not so many! Even began to shy off. We were warned away from the 
lions get to be ordinary cattle when you're along- | piers as if we had the plague aboard. Nota pound 
side of them a good deal. Here, Lafayette, don’t | of the freight could be touched; the beast was mas- 
throw your hat down in that way; the plume’s get- | ter down below. 
ting soiled.” “About noon I lifted one of the planks, and there 

We waited until the hat was brushed. Lafayette’s | the leopard was within a foot of me, his eyes burn- 
father had tales to tell, and only needed coaxing. ing in the darkness with the fire of the devil. Noth- 

“You must sometimes have had difficulty in bring- | ing was done that day to cage him. The mayor of 
ing the animals over?” said Bob. | the city sent an order to take the ship out into the 

“Yes. Never had a worse job, though, than last | middle of the river and anchor her there, and a cor- 
spring, with a beast which I bought in Paris for the | don of police in boats were drawn around to guard 
Zoo at Philadelphia. It was a monster cheetah, him. The leopard was king, sir, and had his senti- 
from Ceylon, caught only three months before, the | nels. 
largest of its kind ever brought to Europe. Ipaid| «About that time, if you'll believe me, Zack be- 
a round price for it, I can tell you. I’d not have | gan to gain his impudence once more, and to brag 
bought it at any price if I could have foreseen the | about his ‘hideas’ as to the best way of getting the 
end.” | beast out. I gave him a look and a word or two, 

“What was it? Tell us all about it!” cried Bob. | which quieted him. The next morning the captain, 

“Well, sir, I bought and paid for the leopard, and | 4 detachment of keepers from the zoological gardens 
found transportation for him on a brig going direct | and myself were on board the vessel, while the gen- 
from Havre to Philadelphia. The name of the ship | tlemen of the Zoo committee stayed in a boat within 
was the Chesapeake. I had a little trouble to in- | easy hail. But you ought to have seen how even 
duce the captain to take him; captains always do | the ocean steamers swung off from the Chesapeake 
object to that kind of cargo, on account of the crew, | and gave her a wide berth, and the crowds on shore 
who think beasts bring ill-Iuck. watching her! Well, sir, just as we set foot on the 

“In Havre I picked up a lad that I brought along | gangway, there came a rush and a terrible roar, and 
as assistant, the most conceited, obstinate—well, sir, a boy’s shrill shriek. 
no disparagement to you; but you know what boys, ‘Help, help, help!” 
of sixteen can be when they have too good an opin-| «My blood was cold in my veins. It was Cattell’s 
ion of themselves? voice! I tore up the hatchway, and there he hung. 

“This fellow—Cattell was his name, Zack Cattell | He had lowered himself by a chain with some net, 
—held himself to be twice the man I was in every | which he meant to throw over the leopard’s head. 
respect. He was English, the son of a mechanic, out | Yes, he was just that much of a fool! He’d risk his 
of work, and the boy thought if he could only reach | life a hundred times over for the chance of bragging 
this country his fortune was made. afterwards. 

“I felt sorry for the lad, and as I needed some| “T dragged at the chain, but I was too late. The 
person to help with the beasts on this side, I thought | beast had caught one leg of the boy in his jaws, and 
I'd pay his passage. But as soon as we were afloat, | I heard the bones craunch as I hauled him up. We 
he began to brag. rowed him in, and he went to the hospital; but he 

«Let me once land in New York, and I'll show | came out a cripple for life.” 
the Hamericans how a man can push his way,’ he! Timbs paused here as if the story was ended. 
said. And so on he went, boasting of thisandthat,| But the leopard? Goon. How did they master 
growing pearter every day. I was in hopes he’d be | it?” 
sick, and that would weaken his courage; but no. “The whole city of Philadelphia couldn’t do it,’ 

“<Seasickness is hall himagination,’ said the | with a chuckle. “That beast held ’em all at bay 
young man; ‘and Zack Cattell was halways remark- | four days. 
able for ’is sound common sense.’ “They tried starvation, but the animal only grew 

“He went about advising the carpenter how to use | more savage. Then they lowered water with laud- 
his saw, giving the sail-maker instruction in sewing, | anum in it to stupefy the leopard; but the creature 
and was going on to give the man at the wheel a few | sniffed at it and wouldn’t drink. 
useful hints, when the captain threatened to thrash “The police wanted it shot, but the committee 
him. from the Zoo begged fortime. They did not want 

“He came down to me jaunty asever. ‘I’ve looked | to Jose all the thousands the animal had cost. 

a good deal into navigation,’ he said; and actually, “Then they sent to New York for a famous lion 
a few moments after, proposed some improvements | tamer, and he tried to give it meat larded with opi- 
in my management of the beasts. um. But my charge wouldn’t touch it. He knew 

“I said nothing; but the sight of that cock-spar-| what they were after, sir. Why, his eyes got to 
row of a fellow, with his red hair and shrill voice, | have a human look what with the starvation, and 
coming near my berth, used to give me a chill. thirst, and want of air.” 

“I forgot to say [ had the rheumatism all the way “Well, how did it end?” 
over, and was forced to leave the care of the leopard| ‘They gave me my way at last,’”’ modestly. 
to Zack, much against my will. He had nothingto| ‘And that”— 


his conscience, sir. 

“All night, as we were going up the Delaware, I | 
could hear the leopard roaring below, for the first | 
time during the voyage. 

“‘He smells the Jand,’ the captain said, and I} 
tried to believe it. But I fancied the roar came | 
from different places, now under my berth, now aft. 

“When morning came, we were just coming up to | 
the wharves at Philadelphia. 

“*Take down the meat,’ I said to Cattell. 
gorge the leopard well before moving him. 
low you,” lacing up my bandaged leg. 

“Zack did not move. He opened and shut his 
mouth with a scared look. I noticed he had not 
once looked at the city which was to be his new 


‘We'll 
I'll fol- 











“T’ve seen wild beasts in their native jungles, but 
I never saw anything as horrible as the sudden rage 


night at all to either feed or give the creature water, | of that creature at sight of the man. He dragged 
and sat on deck looking sick and wretched. It was | himself along the cage on his hind legs withouta 
| sound, his eyes following the keeper, and his upper 


lip turned back, showing the grinning teeth. I 
never knew what hate was until I saw it embodied 
in that beast. 

“I had not noticed the keeper until the man 
laughed. I knew the voice; it was Zack Cattell. 
Take my word for it, he had maltreated that beast 
when he had him in his power in the hold to show 
his authority, and if ever the leopard has a chance, 
he will pay him for it fourfold. 

“Come, Lafayette, your mother will be waiting tea 
for us, and your sash is all spoiled. Good-evening, 


gentlemen.” And the redoubtable tamer shuffled 
meekly away. 
— ++ 
VENICE. 


(Correspondence of the Companion.) 
Venice is a city of enchantment, and its spell was 
on me from the first moment I left the railway sta- 
tion and stepped into a gondola, 
There is one only Venice in all the world. Think 
of a great, populous city, where the rumble of 
wheels is never heard, and not a single horse within 
its limits. 
Your sole carriage isa gondola. These gondolas 
are all painted black. This isin accordance witha 
law passed by the Venetian Republic, when, long 
ago, the rich merchant princes of Venice were begin- 
ning to adorn their gondolas with such lavish license 
of luxury as offended the Republican simplicity of 
their rulers. 
Since that time, only black gondolas are to be 
seen; but some of these are very luxurious, They 
are long and slender, with high steel beaks, and 
many of them are exquisitely carved. In the centre 
is a little covered house, of one tiny room, with glass 
windows, and door, cushioned inside, often most 
luxuriously. It is something like a carriage-top, 
set upon a boat. 

The gondoliers are not the captivating, brigand- 
looking fellows you see in pictures, Those who are 
in the service of the rich, wear elegant boating cos- 
tumes; those of the large hotels, too, wear handsome 
sailor suits of blue and white; but the ordinary gon- 
dolier, who hangs about the quays, is a shabby-look- 
ing fellow. Of anything so utterly restful and de- 
lightful as this water conveyance of Venice, I had 
never dreamed, And it is, moreover, the cheapest 
luxury in the world. You get a gondola with one 
rower for twenty cents the first hour, and ten cents 
for every subsequent hour, or you can have him all 
day, from morning till midnight, for one dollar, 

In addition to this low tariff, he expects of youa 
trifle for a pour-boire, or drink money. Sometimes 
he asks you for this, boldly, sometimes he points 
with pathetic finger to his open mouth. 

A lounger or two standing on the pier have helped 
to draw in your boat, and they also appeal to you. 
If you give them one cent apiece, they say “graz- 
zia’’ (thank you), with an air of sad resignation, and 
a look of sweet patience settles on their bronze faces 
as they turn away; but if coppers are plenty, and 
you endow each one to the extent of two cents, then, 
indeed, do they smile on you, and doff their shabby 
hats, and beam and glow with pleasure. 

In no place I have ever seen is there such capti- 
vating variety of color as in Venice. The waves 
that lap your black gondola are green, except when 
the sunset crimsons or the moonlight silvers them. 
Some of the houses are white, with the pure white- 
ness of unstained marble, some vivid yellow, and 
some pink; and some which were white once, have 
turned absolutely black with time and tide,—grand 
old palaces, these last, dreaming there, above the 
waters at their base, of a past which all the arts 
have conspired to make immortal. 

Browning spoke of Venice as a city “where the 
sea the street is;” and it is the best description I 
know. Imagine, instead of Washington Street, or 
Tremont, or Broadway, or Fifth Avenue, a deep 
canal. Imagine houses, in front of which is not 
even a sidewalk, but to the doorsteps of which you 
step from your gondola,—the first floors being often 
too damp for occupancy. 

It was a Yankee pilgrim who said he should not 
like to live in Venice, because it was too wet there; 
but to me these highways and byways of water have 
aninexpressible charm. I should never tire of drift- 
ing down the grand canal, with its stately palaces 
on either side, or of winding round among the 
quaint old houses by way of the smaller canals, 
catching sight at every corner of some unexpected 
novelty. 

Why there are no accidents, I cannot imagine, for 
at every turn some gondola shoots out, unexpectedly, 





do but to feed him once a day, and to give him wa- **Was to lower a man in such a way as to be par- 





Will be because she has given her life to the care 








ter; but somehow I felt uneasy, especially when the | tially protected by a partition. He was to throw 


and the things are so long it must require the we 
; most dexterity to maneuvre them properly. 
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Don’t think you can never walk in Venice. 
You can row up the grand Piazza of St. Mark, 
and find entertainment there for hours. Shops 
are there, full of wonders,—of the superb Vene- 
tian glass, the art of which was long lost, but 
which Salviati, a man of to-day, has re-discov- 
ered; of the exquisite Venetian gold works; of 
mosaics; of wonderful old lace; of fascinating 
photographs; of all manner of antiquities. 














TOWER OF ST. MARK’S, 


Then you can wander into the old church of 
St. Mark, the most poetic of all the churches I 
have ever seen, and the one dearest to poets and 
painters. Or, still on the Piazza of St. Mark, 
you can go into the Palace of the Doges, and 
feast your eyes on marvels of art, and adorn- 
ments of the most superb luxury. 

The great Piazza of St. Mark is the heart of 
the city, the centre of all its gayety and bright- 
ness. There the band plays for half the summer 
nights, and hundreds of gondolas are drawn up 
near at hand, that their occupants may listen to 
the music. 

There are the best cafes in the city; and in 
front of them, of an evening, are set out scores 
of tables, for no one thinks of eating ices under 
a roof. 

All Venice is out of doors as soon as the sun 
has set. Can you fancy how like fairy-land it 
is,—the music playing, the graceful gondolas 
rocking on the water; the myriads of gaslights 
illuminating the piazza; neat-handed servants 
bringing you tempting squares of colored ices; 
cheerful salutations from gondola to gondola; 
and, round all the mirth and music, the soft 
mystery of the summer night, with its air of 
balm, and the calm, far-off splendor of all its 
stars. 

You can walk on the little narrow back streets, 
also, if you wish, but usually you don’t wish. 
They will take you up to the back doors of the 
houses, and it is much pleasanter rowing up to 
their stately front entrances in your gondola, 

These black gondolas are the boats of romance 
and of mystery. You think they ought to con- 
vey no freight but dark-eyed Venetian girls, or 
stately cavaliers, on their way to some deed of 
daring. It impresses you curiously to see them 
loaded with potatoes or cauliflowers, But your 
butcher employs a gondola, and your baker takes 
one to carry round his hot loaves. You go to 
the post-oftice for your letters by water, and you 
go to church in the same manner. 








BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


But, indeed, you pass much of your time in 
churches in Venice. Nearly every church is a 
superb art-gallery. In one, you see the best 
pictures of Paul Veronese. In another, are the 
masterpieces of Tintoretto. Some priceless Ti- 
tians adorn a third. 


In one church, Titian himself is buried. He 
was past ninety years old when he died, and no 
one can say that he might not have lived to be 
a hundred had not the plague carried him off. 
He was the pride and glory of the Venetians, 
and in the midst of that reign of: terror, when 


their nameless graves like dogs, they stopped to 
give their great painter a funeral. 

But from church or gallery, or wherever you 
have been, you drift, at last, into the grand Pi- 
azza again. 

There is the column with the winged lion up- 
on it; winged because he represents commerce, 
and must fly to the farthest corners of the world. 
There, over the entrance to St. Mark’s are the 
four great bronze horses which the great Napo- 
leon stole, once upon a time, and carried off to 
Paris, but which were brought back again ‘after 
his fall. There is the high campanile, or bell- 
tower, from the top of which you have a view of 
near city and far-off Adriatic, such as the world 
can hardly match for beauty. Here congregate, 
not alone the people, but the doves,—the dear 
doves of Venice, which the Republic held in such 
honor that she decreed they should be fed for- 
ever, at two o’clock each day, at the expense of 
the city. 

How do the doves know when it is two o'clock, 
I wonder. It is the very strangest thing, but 
the instant the clock strikes two, you hear a 
wonderful whirr of wings, and as if from the 
four quarters of heaven, the birds gather to- 
gether. They come in clouds, they cover the 
head, shoulders, and arms of the beautiful child, 
dressed all in white and blue, who feeds them. 
They eat their fill, and then they fly away 
again, and all the hours of day or night may 
strike, but no sound summons them till¢wo of 
the clock on the next afternoon. 

I almost wished I were a dove myself, to dwell 
forever in the shadow of beautiful St. Mark’s. 
No city in all the world can have the same 





jterys which belonged to this one only Venice, 
unique in the world. 
LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
—_—_.—~<+o>—__—__—_—. 
THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 
The Russians are attacking the Turks, not 
‘only on the Danube, where they can most read- 


casia lies beside the Armenian frontiers of the 
Sultan’s dominions. We have seen that the 
Russians have had many difficulties to contend 
with on this Asiatic side. The many ranges of 
high hills and mountains, for the most part 
bleak and bare of vegetation, the very bad roads, 
the cold in the higher regions and the heat in 
the lower, have been so many obstacles in the 
way of the invading army. 

Armenia, indeed, is one of the most dreary 
countries in the world. A large part of its pop- 
ulation consists of the wandering Kurds, who, 
like the Arabs, go from place to place, and pitch 
their tents wherever they find it convenient. 
Villages are few and far between, aud when you 
reach one, you find it composed of wretched 
huts, which we should hardly think fit habita- 
tions for our domestic animals. 

While the upper part of Armenia, extending 
from the Black Sea to Bayazid, is thus dreary, 
mountainous and lonely, the lower portion of it 
consists of plains, some of which are smiling 
and fertile, and are graced with luxuriant vege- 


wastes, reminding the traveller of the Arabian 
Desert. Horses, cattle and sheep, are raised on 
these plains, and iron and copper are also found 
in some of them. 

The principal towns of Armenia, for military 
purposes, are Kars, Trebizond and Erzeroum. 
Kars is situated on a height in the midst of val- 
leys, beyond which rise high mountains. Trebi- 
zond is the principal Asiatic Turkish seaport on 
the Black Sea. 

Erzeroum stands on a height, as does Kars. 
Some one who saw this important fortress re- 
cently, says of it that in the distance ‘‘it looks 
like a large ship thrown ashore under the moun- 
tain-side, and its mainmast, distinguishable a 
great way off, is the tower of the Tepsi minaret.”” 
Above the town rise the citadel and fortress. 
Erzeroum is not a cheerful place. It has poor, 
unpaved, straggling streets, little tumble-down 
mud-houses, and is very dirty and slipshod. 
But it has almost all the curious features of an 


like domes, and more modest churches for the 
few Christians who dwell there. 

In a military point of view, Erzeroum is the 
most important of all the fortresses in Armenia; 
and its capture by the Russians will give them 





the other victims of the plague were hurried to | 


charm, made up of art, and romance, and mys-| 


ily approach Constantinople, but on the Asiatic | 
side, where the Russian territory of Transcau- | 


tation, while other plains are but vast sandy | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sacred and historical fame. It is the last defence 
of the Turks in that part of Asia. If Erzeroum 
falls, the invaders will find little difficulty of ob- 
taining command of the Euphrates Valley, and 
may hope to approach Constantinople from that 
side with little danger of very formidable oppo- 
sition. 

A glance at the map will show what famous 
| places would fall into the hands of Russia should 

she succeed in depriving the Sultan of his do- 

| minions in Asia. 
| Palestine and the holy places, with Jerusalem, 
and Bethlehem, and Mount Sinai, and the banks 
of the Jordan, would be restored to Christian 
rule, and the ambition of the Crusaders of the 
Middle Ages would at last be fulfilled. 

Damascus, Smyrna and Aleppo, famous cities 
of the biblical times, and of periods still more 
remote, would become Russian. The lovely and 
romantic island of Cyprus, and the renowned 
plain and site of ancient Troy, would be rescued 
from the Moslem. Bagdad, which no reader of 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ can forget, for it was the 
home of the good Caliph Alrashid, and the ruins 
of the once proud and mighty Babylon, and of 
the not less mighty Nineveh, would become the 
possessions of the Czar. 

The military and commercial advantages of 
; such a conquest would be very great. The Rus- 
| sians would not only get a footing on the Medit- 
terranean, throughout the long line of coast 
from the Dardanelles to Suez, but would also 
have access by the Euphrates Valley, to the Per- 
| sian Gulf, and by Arabia Petra to the Red Sea, 
| and thence to the Indian Ocean. 
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| 
| LIVE FOR TO-DAY, 
Live for to-day ! to-morrow is a dream, 
We may not see its bright fulfilling; 
But now while duty’s earnest voices call, 
We will, with courage strong and willing, 
Live for to-day! 


For the Companion. 


We'll bravely act our destined part in life, 
For whether cometh joy or sorrow, 
Full well we know, the bright to-day is ours,— 
To God alone belongs to-morrow. 
Live for to-day! 


Mrs. RB. N. TURNER. 
A - - 


THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 

The question that has been longest at issue 
between this country and that of Great Britain, 
| is the last to be settled. This is the question of 
the fisheries. The most valuable and the rich- 
est fishing-grounds off the shore of this conti- 
nent are those eastward from the British posses- 
sions of Canada and Newfoundland. 

An old treaty with Great Britain forbade our 
citizens from fishing in British waters. The 
territory of a country extends, by the general 
consent of nations, one league, or three miles, 
out to sea. Under this old treaty, therefore, we 
could not fish within three miles of the shores 
of the British possessions At last a curious 
controversy arose between the two countries. 
We contended that we had a right to fish in any 
place more than three miles from land. Great 
Britain asserted that the shore line was from 
headland to headland. 

To explain: suppose there is a bay twenty 
miles deep, and enclosed between promontories 
twenty miles apart. Great Britain insisted that 
the whole of such a bay would be British waters, 
if the land on either side belong to Great Britain, 








and that our fishermen must be excluded from 


~ 


t. We claimed that British waters only extend- 
ed three miles from the actual coast line. 
| The dispute, which was long and without re- 
sult, ceased when the reciprocity treaty was 
agreed to nearly twenty-five years ago. By that 
treaty we got the right to fish in British waters, 
and of course it was idle to quarrel any longer 
as to what were British waters. But in 1866 the 
| reciprocity treaty was ended by our action, and 
| the old dispute once more arose. 
Our fishermen, for many years accustomed to 
| fish near the British shores, did not like to give 
up the privilege, and the Canadian government 
found it difficult to guard its coast. Once or 
twice there were collisions. A coast-guard ves- 
sel captured an American fishing schooner at 
work too near the shore, and carried it to a har- 
bor as a prize. The master of the schooner, 
however, got away and sailed to a Massachusetts 
port. 

This condition of things was not to be borne, 
and when it was proposed to make a treaty be- 
tween the two countries concerning the Alabama 
claims, it was decided that all other differences 
| between them should be settled at the same 








Oriental town. There are markets and bazaars, time; among others, this question of fishing 
baths and fountains, mosques, with their bulb- | rights. 


It was finally agreed and put into the treaty 
that the citizens of each country should be al- 
lowed to fish in the waters of the other, except- 
ing in the rivers; that no duty should be charged 
by either Canada or the United States on the 


i military control of a country full of places of produce of the fisheries of the other country; 
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and that, as Canada insisted that the rights she 
granted were more than she received, it should 
be settled by a commission how much, if any- 
thing, our government should pay for the extra 
privilege. 

After a very long delay, this commission has 
at last met. It is composed of Sir Alexander 
Galt, a Canadian statesman, the Hon. Ensign 
H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield, Mass., and M. Maurice 
Delfosse, the Belgian minister to the Unite 
States. Each government appointed one com- 
missioner, and the third was agreed upon by 
both. ' 

The first meeting was held at Halifax, N. s.. 
on the 15th of June. The award of the commis. 
sion is to be final, and neither party can appeal, 

There is little doubt that we get from Canada 
more than we give to her; but thece is room for 
much argument as to the value of the differ. 
ence. Our counsel will naturally seek to cut it 
down all he can; but when the award is made, 
it will doubtless be a fair one, and should be 
promptly and cheerfully paid. 


—————__+o> -- 


ABOUT THREE JOURNALISTsS. 

The remark that journalists, like poets, are born, 
not made, is confirmed by the fact of many success. 
ful journalists drifting into the profession, instead 
of being specially educated for it. They came into 
it by chance, and stayed in it because they were 
competent. In the Cincinnati Commercial, Dr, 
Redfield sketches the career of three prominent 
journalists, whose lives show that nature and not 
art made them for newspaper work. * 

Mr. Z. L. White, the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, began his working life in 
afoundry. He then labored on a farm at $1 50a 
week, and attended school in-winter. A card-board 
factory subsequently furnished him employment at 
$300 per week. He studied, entered college and 
graduated. About ten years ago he began work on 
the Tribune at $500 a week. In a short time, such 
was_his fitness for the position, he was advanced 
to $15 a week, then to $20, then to $25, then to $30, 
and soon his until he now ranks as, perhaps, the best 
correspondent in Washington. q 

Mr. Handy, the leading editor of the Philadelphia 
Times, first worked in a drug store and on a 
farm at $2 50 per month and board. Subse- 
quently he earned $35 by canvassing for a religious 
newspaper. He spent $25 for new clothes and a 
plug hat, $5 00 for a ticket to Richmond, Va., and 
there sought work. For three days he walked the 
streets in the search, and just as his money gave out, 
got employment in the mailing-room of a weekly 
paper at $10 a month. 

About that time Horace Greely made his famous 
visit to Richmond to sign the bail bond of Jefferson 
Davis; and young Handy wrote such a description 
of the scene in court for the Despatch, that he was 
given a position on that journal at $15 a week. His 
work proved to be so excellent that he was soon ad- 
vanced to double that sum. When the Virginius 
affair turned attention to Cuba, he went to that 
island as correspondent of the New York Tribune. 
His letters made his fame as a journalist, and se- 
cured him a still higher position. 

Howard Carroll, the son of a Union general who 
was killed in the war, was sent to Germany to be 
educated. Returning to New York when twenty, he 
went to the office of the Times of that city and asked 
for work. His appearance was so youthful that he 
was laughed at. 

Then he did what he should have done at first. 
He wrote an article on “Student Life in Germany,” 
and sent it to the editor. It was accepted, and was 
so well received by the readers of the paper that he 
was given *job” work, by which he earned five dol- 
lars the first week, and seven the second. Showing 
capacity, he was advanced, step by step, to a place 
of high responsibility and trust. 

The lesson from these three lives is the simple 
one that capacity for work brings its reward, and 
that the way to show capacity is to go to work, no 
matter how low the pay. 
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KEEP ON THE FARM. 

In a recent number of Scribner's Magazine, Col. 
Waring contributes an answer to the practical ques- 
tion, How shall the boys be kept on the farm? He 
recognizes the fact that the best brains and energy 
are leaving the farm for other fields of labor. 

The motive of this exodus, he thinks, is not s0 
much the desire to make more money, or to finda 
less laborious occupation, as it is the desire to amore 
satisfactory life, and find responsive companionship 
and encouraging intercourse with others. 

The life of the average farmer is a dismal one be- 
cause it is isolated. Existence is vacant of satisfac- 
tory results in the development of character and 
intelligence, and is occupied by the humdrum per 
formance of uninteresting daily tasks. The separ 
tion of the farm-houses makes it difficult to mal 
tain a social life, such as renders a village attractive. 
The wife and children are doomed to a loneliness 
which often is unbroken for weeks by the inter 
change of a word or a look with a single person out- 
side of the family. , 

Asa remedy for this unhappy state of American 
agriculture, Col. Waring suggests that farmers 
should live in villages rather than on their separate 
farms. Such a change from the isolated farm to 
the social community would improve the moral and 
intellectual character of the neighbors, By making 
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it possible to have a village green, a village library | And it is the amount of these savings, the majority 
and reading-room, lighted streets, well-kept side- | small savings, which is the basis of France’s finan- 
walks and village amusements, it would make the | cial strength. She always has something laid up 


village an attractive place of residence. Young men 
would be tempted to remain in the farmer’s occu- 
pation when they found it did not involve living on 
the lonely farm, away from stimulating and whole- 
ome companionship. 


<+2>> 





OLD COLLEGE CUSTOMS. 

In the time of President Willard, of Harvard 
College, the custom prevailed for Freshmen to take 
off their hats to members of the older classes. <A | 
stubborn Freshman occasionally rebelled, and re- 
ceived rough treatment to teach him humility. One 
day, a tall, stoutly-built Freshman, named Hedge, 
kept on his hat when he met D.,a Sophomore. D. | 
deferred to superior size and strength; but, deter- 
mining to be revenged, went to the President and 
complained of the Freshman’s want of respect. Dr. 
Willard listened with patience to the complaint, and 
replied,— | 

“Tell Hedge to come to me, and do you come with 
him.” 

D. hurried to deliver the order, and as Hedge 
started with him, he said,— 

“Now, Hedge. we are to have no more of this | 
nonsense, You may as well begin at once to take | 
off your hat.” 

The Freshman at once obeyed; then, turning to 
D., said, shortly, ‘*Now you must take off your hat, 
sir, or I will knock you down!” 

D. saw by the Freshman’s eye that the threat 
would be kept, and meekly took off his hat. 

On reaching the President’s room, D. stated the 
new indignity, and Dr. Willard asked an explana- 
tion. Hedge answered respectfully,— 

“J took off my hat sir, in obedience to your orders, 
and I will cheerfully do it to any gentleman who 
will return the civility.” 

The President, turning to D., with a twinkle in 
his eye, said,— 

“Hedge has stated the case well; I don’t think I 
can improve it. Good-day, gentlemen.” 





| 
| 


oe 
LOYAL TO THE LAST. 

Mather Byles, the famous clerical punster of Bos- 
ton, was a strong loyalist in the Revolution. He 
was removed from the pulpit of the Hollis Street 
church, and an order (subsequently revoked), was 
passed by the Council of Boston, to banish him to 
Halifax. But he remained in the city without a 
pastorate, until his death in 1788, 

His two daughters—one lived till 1835, and the 
other till 1837—were as strong Tories as their father, 
and refused until death to formally recognize the 
change of government. They talked with pride of 
the good old times when they walked on the Com- 
mon arm in arm with Gen. Howe, Lord Percy, and 
other distinguished British officers. When William 
IV. ascended the British throne, one of them wrote 
him a letter of congratulation, assuring him that at 
least two loyal British subjects were then living in 
the rebel city of Boston. They would never consent 
tosell their house or to alter it, and when a public 
improvement compelled the removal of a part of it, 
they resented the act as a kind of sacrilege. It was 
supposed to have hastened the death of the older 
sister, and the younger said, with her father’s 
spirit,— 

“This is one of the consequences of living in a Re- | 
public. Had we been living under a King, he would 
not have cared nothing about our little property.” 





+~os—_-_—____——_— 
A GENTLEMAN ALWAYS. 

One of the marked traits in the character of that 
eccentric, brilliant writer, Thomas De Quincey, was 
his unfailing courtesy to all persons. He wasagen- 
tleman even to his servants, for whose feelings he 
always had consideration. 

On one occasion an American gentleman, dining 
with the family, was asked by one of the daughters 
his opinion of the Scotch. De Quincey immediately 
turned to the American and said, in a kindly, half- 
paternal manner,— 

“The servant that waits at my table is a Scotch 
girl. It may be that you have something severe to 
say about Scotland. I know that I like the English 
church, but I never utter anything that might wound 


| coussa, or stiff maize porridge, kneaded wu 





for a rainy day. 


MEN OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

Mr. Samuel Breck, in a volume of his “‘Recollec- 
tions,” gives us a glimpse of Boston in 1791, which 
shows that the old town was quite as distinguished 
for the public spirit of her rich men as is the new 
city. Her inhabitants, numbering only 18,000, were 
unemployed, and the effects of the War of the Rev- 
olution were still severely felt. Several gentlemen 
of wealth, sympathizing with the distress of the 
workmen, associated themselves for the purpose of 
building three ships. When the ships were finished 
they were sold at twenty-five per cent. under their 
cost, and the gentlemen bore the loss, 





~o 
FOR THE LADS’ SAKES. 


Dr. Vandyke, at the General Assembly in Chica- 
go, speaking of the Master’s choice of little chil- 
dren as a pattern, a fountain and a motive for right 
living and for doing good, told an experience of his 
own, in his genial way, to show that even common 
humanity and hospitality sometimes need’ the in- 
fluence of children to quicken them to their best: 


He was going up a river in Canada one summer, 
along with his two little boys, to enjoy a little fish- 
ing,—according, as he said, to the apostolic exam- 
ple—in the wilderness. [Smiles.] One evening he 
asked for entertainment at the house of a Scotch 
woman, who seemed to regard him with little favor, 
not to say with some degree of suspicion, for he did 
not look as much like a minister just then as now. 
{Laughter.] 

In short, she refused him entertainment. He told 
her he was a minister, but she did not know even 
then whether she would take himinor not. She 
asked him, however, where he came from. “From 
Brooklyn,” was the —_ 

“That don’t help the matter a bit,’’ said she. 

(Great laughter.] 
He was put to his stumps, as he expressed it, to 
getin. He knew she had a human heart, and the 
question was to persuade her to let him in or stay 
out all night. So he said to her: “Suppose I should 
tell you I have two nice bairns in the boat, and that 
one of them is sick.” 

“Ah!” said she, “bring the lads up, and if they 
can eat porridge and drink milk they shall have as 

‘ood an entertainment as I can give them.” 

All that he had said about himself, or about the 
glories of the city of Brooklyn [laughter], had not 
moved her, but at the suggestion that there were 
two lads in the case her sternness had relaxed, and 
she promised to do her best for them. 


— +o 
FATTENING BRIDES, 


In Strasbourg and other parts of Europe geese are 
fattened in order to increase the size of their livers, 
which, when properly prepared,; are esteemed a 
great delicacy. In Morocco they fatten young wo- 
men for brides: 


Throughout Morocco there are villages where the 
elders of the adults follow professionally the fatten- 
ing of young ladies for the matrimonial market of 
Barbary. The Moors—like the Turks and most 
other Orientals—give a decided preference to the 
“‘moon-faced”’ wives over lean ones, and are more 
solicitous as to the number of pounds which their 
brides weigh than about the stock of accomplish- 
ments they possess. 

A girl is put under the process of fattening when 
she is about twelve years of age. Her hands are 
tied behind her, and she is seated on a carpet during 
so many hours every day, while her “‘papa’’ stands 
over her: with a matrague, or big stick, and her 
mother at times pops into her mouth a ball of — 
wit 
grease, and just large enough to be swallowed with- 
out the patient choking. If the unfortunate girl 
declines to be crammed, she is compelled, so that 
ere long the poor girl resigns herself to the torture, 
and gulps down the boluses lest she should be 
beaten. 

—-—— +o 


NO “SARATOGA”? TRUNKS THEN. 


Mrs. Harriet Robinson, writing her recollections 
of Lowell, Mass., has this to say about the “first 
factory girls,” and the “first bandboxes:” 


Troops of 7 girls came by stages and baggage- 
wagons, and men were employed to go into other 
States and Canada, and collect them, at so much a 
head, and deliver them at the factories. When the 
large, covered baggage-wagon arrived in front of a 
block on the corporation, they would descend from 
it, dressed in various fashions (some of the dresses, 
perhaps, having served for best during two genera- 
tions), and with their arms brimful of bandboxes 
containing all their worldly goods, The bandbox 
has a New England history almost coeval with that 





my servant (a Presbyterian, and opposed to the 
church of England). Heaven knows that the lot of 
4 poor serving-girl is hard enough, and if there is 
any person in the world of whose feelings I am es- 
pecially tender, it is those of a female compelled to 
do for us our drudgery. Speak as freely as you 
choose, but please reserve your censure, if you have 
any, for the moments when she is absent from the 
Toom.”” 

A gentleman is a gentleman always, and to all 
classes of persons. 


—— 


FRANCE’S FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 

When the French so readily paid, and without 
any apparent inconvenience to themselves, the war 
indemnity demanded by Germany, the world was 
astonished. It was known that there were not an 
abundance of wealthy men in France, and curiosity 
was on the alert to discover the secret of the easy 
and prompt payment. The secret may be told in 
one word—thrift. 

In France every one saves. If a man is rich, he 
80 lives as to have at the end of the year a large 
balance to his credit, If he is poor, the balance is 
small, but it is there on the credit side. No one is 
ashamed to be known as a person of thrifty habits. 


of Lowell. It began to be made in perfection about 
| fifty years ago, in Taffrey, N. H., by a woman, 
| Hannah Davis, who manufactured the first nailed 
bandboxes in the country, and made herself rich 
thereby. The bandbox was made of all sizes, many 
of them large enough to hold quite a wardrobe. 
Now the enormous “Saratoga” has swallowed them 
| all up, and it is my fate to chronicle the “‘last of the 
| bandbox.” 
| ee rere 


| DANGER FROM BELTS. 
| A London physician speaks a word of caution to 
| those who wear belts: 
] 


The evils arising from compression of the chest 
and body in early life are not exclusively restricted 
to the female sex. Schoolboys and youths con- 

| stantly practice the habit of binding up their clothes 
{round their bodies by means of a belt tightened 
| firmly above the hips, instead of wearing the brace 
| over the shoulder. Some boys and youth are also 
/ taught the plan of putting on an extra belt for 
\ “holding in the breath,” before they run or leap. 

In the pursuit of certain active businesses in 
| which weights have to be carried, this same system 
of wearing a tight belt is adopted and practiced by 
working men, until the artificial and ingenious sup- 
port, as it is d to be, b like the corset 
of the woman, a veritable necessity. To the belt 
the same objection —— as to the tight band and 
corset. It impedes the free action of the abdom- 
inal organs; it impedes the freedom of the respira- 





climbing, wrestling, it tends to bring on hernia— 
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rupture, 





TAKE REGULAR SLEEP. 
Dr. Richardson, an English physician, says that 
he has traced the beginning of pulmonary consump- 
tion to “balls and evening parties,’’ by which rest 
is broken and encroachments made on the constitu- 
tion. He adds: 


If, in middle age, the habit of taking deficient and 
irregular sleep be maintained, every source of de- 
pression, every latent form of disease, is quickened 
and intensified. The sleepless exhaustion allies it- 
self with all other processes of exhaustion, or it kills 
imperceptibly, by a rapid introduction of premature 
old age, which leads directly to premature dissolu- 
tion. 


nih acai iat acilieti 
FAME. 


What is fame? To be known and reverenced by 
an omnibus conductor; at least, that is the answer 
given by this anecdote: 


The other day, the occupants of an omnibus going 
along Piccadilly, London, were very much struck by 
the reverential and knowing looks bestowed by the 
conductor, every now and then, upon a gentleman 
“no longer young,” whose broad-brimmed felt hat 
bespoke a man superior to conventionalities. When 
the object of so much regard left the omnibus with 
a friend, the conductor, with an excited and trium- 
hant look at his passengers, said, “There, do you 
<now who thatis? That’s Mister Carlyle,the great 
writer!” 


_ 
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BUYING BOOKS, 
“A bock’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 
Byron’s verse will apply to the literary judgment of 
the lady in the following anecdote: 


Lady Customer—Have you a book all covered with 
red leather, with gold letters on the back? 
hopkeeper—Yes, madam; we have De Quincey’s 
works, three volumes, in Russia; or General Sher- 
man’s “‘Memoirs,”’ two volumes, in calf. 

Lady Customer—I don’t want anything about 
Russia. Give me the book about the dear little 
calves; besides, it was made by a general. 








RIBBON MUCILACE. 


A New Invention. 


A convenient farticle for use in every home in thecity 
and country. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MUCILAGE. 
Moisten with the tongue and you have a ribbon of gum 
Quick in action, adheres firmly and is always ready. No 
brush, no thick paste and no wrinkling of the paper. Put 
up in neat boxes and uncgls like a tape-measure. 
Priee by mail: 1 box, 15 cents, 

2 boxes, 25 cents, 


Address 5 boxes, 60 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
(RR I a ae 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE 


IMPROVED CENTENNIAL 


JIC SAW. 
ONLY $4.00. 





¢ This Centennial Jig Saw has met with great success 
during the past year. In order to make it still more pop- 
ular, it has been improved, and all sent out from this date 
will contain the following improvements: 

Ist. AN IRon Gu1ps is fastened to the under side of the 
bed. This is to prevent the arm from playing sideways, 
and makes the Saw move up and down true and has no 
side movement. 

2d IS THE OBLONG IRON BRACE PIECE, which now al- 
lowsa piece 1834 inches long to swing between saw blade 
and back leg. 

3d, and most essential, is the increased weight of the 
large drive or balance wheel. 

These Saws are made entirely of hard wood, except the 
running gear. The bearings that the wheels run on are 
of hardened steel—there is no wear out to them. The 
fastener that holds the Saw is made from ‘steel; is a new 
one and one of the most simple and practical ever made; 
will hold any Saw, from the very finest to the heaviest. 
The Saw can be adjusted for inside work more readily 
with this fastener than any other in market. 

We do not claim that this Saw is as handsomely finished 
as a $10 or $15 machine, but we do claim and guinrantee, 
that they will do as good work and give as good satisfac- 
tion as any of the higher cost amateur Saws. This Saw 
has now sufficient power to run a Turning Lathe. 

These Saws are all nicely fitted and put together with 
screws. They come to pieces and are packed in a very 
small space, requiring but a foot in width, three feet in 
length, six inches in height; weighs but twenty-five 
pounds. This makes the expressage very low. 

We will send this ImproveD CENTENNIAL JIG Saw, 25 


By Cart, FRED BURNABY. , 
ry of adventures and travel in those portions of Russia 
and Turkey now about to become the seat of a great war. 
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Anadmirableand timely sto- 


Price*l0 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. (ordinary peioe, $175.) Sold 
y 


by all newsdealers or sent post-paid, 


DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., 
Publishers “Tue LAKESIDE Liprary,” Chicago, Ill. 





GENTS wanted in every town to sell Fields’ im- 

proved Match Safe and Lighter combined, and two 
other fast-selling articles needed in every house. Sample 
of Match Safe sent by mail for 35 cts. Circulars free. 
Address JoHN A. FIELD, P. O. Box 827, Racine, Wis. 


iS 25ct. : 
and Instrumental Pieces, viz.: Gree 
ings to Spring, Harps in the Land, Lauter- 












NKj| bach Waltz, March Grotesque, Burlesque 
— ‘ for Black Keys only, Zeta Phi Mareh, Allie 
OF May, Wee Bird Singing, Put your Trust in 


| One Above, Lass O’Boontree, When the Corn 
IT! is Waving. Annie Dear, &c., &c. A “*Mar- 
vel of Cheapness.” Mailed, post-paid, 

| for 25 cts. and 3c stamp. 
MERCANTILE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. _ 


AMUSING. 
“ONILOQULSNI 





Miniature Theatricals for Young People. 
Complete play consisting of 16sheets of characters, scenes, 
side wings, &c., With dialogue and full directions for per- 
forming. Price 50 cts., beautifully colored or mounted on 
card, $1. Sent, post free, by the sole agents for N. E., F. 
TRIFET, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass., dealer in all 
kinds of Foreign and American stamps. Catalogues, 92 
pages, 530 illustrations, 25 cts.; 60 varieties foreign stamps, 
28 cts.; 500 ditto, $506. All collectors should send 3c 
stamp fora specimen copy of the Monthly Stamp Circu- 
lar, 50 cts, a year. 
NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 
CAXTON PRESS 
Solt-tating. only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
27 te $60; will do the work 
. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
Z ton, Mass. Established 1847. 












FA 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !”? “What 
are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the elegant chromos produced by the European 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. It requires no 
talking to sell the pictures—they speak for themselves. 
Canvassers, agents, ladies and gentlemen will find this 
the best opening ever offered to make money. For full 
pertioniors. send stamp for confidential circular. Address 
*. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, so cts. 
25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 

Send us 10¢ and stamp, and we will 


BUSINE start you in a paying business. A rare 


chance. F. B. Wasnpurn & CoO., Middleboro’, Mass. 

O introduce WAsHBURN’s MONTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11. 

worth 25c, for only five 3cstamps. Journal contains 3 pp, 

choice reading matter, 1 p. fashions and 6 new pieces 

choice music. Agts. wanted. Agts. canvassing outfit for 

four 3c stamps. Washburn’s Journal, Middleboro’, Mass, 


For either of the following: 5 


400 nicely assorted decalcomanie; 
FOR 
CENTS 





100 large assorted decalcomanie; 
75 splendid gem chromos; 

2 lovely surprise bouquets; 

4 sheets serap-book pictures; 


45—6x8 mounted chromos; 
3—9x1 mounted chromos; 1. 
32-page catalogue, free with order. 
LUEBKER & HUTCHINS, Chicago, Il. 





‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cl 

i. Dur nbitit Cheapness, Uncquaied. 
MO. BRO: p’rs, Canton, 

VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. Elegant card cases, 10c, lic. 
PERRY MASON CO., Boston, Mass. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest securities for Trust Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100, $500, $1000. Gro. Wm. Battou & Co., 
8 Wall Street, New York; 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 











n A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
$2500 spectus, representing 
150 pistinct BOOKS 


The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single Books fail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With invaluable Illustrated Aids 
and Superb Bindings. These Books beat the 
World. Full particulars free. Address JOHN E, POT- 
TER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


articles in one. The WE LVE Can be 


used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for @1. Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 
canvass your town. 
BRIDE & CO., 169 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


LS 
TR is 
3 from 
Runs 


wanted everywhere. 













Pp: 
‘ools 





Original Designs and 4 Saw Blades to any address for 





‘ tion; it interferes with the circulation ; in the young 
| athletes who wear it while they are running, rowing, 


only $4 00. PERRY MASON & CO., 
l 41 Tempre Prace, Rostoyw. 






the and dece 
15 cents, 2 for 25cents. Address, 
Mailed ORE rat TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. '39 Ann Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DAY THAT THE BABY 
LEARNED TO CREEP. 


There were four of us—Ned and I, 
And careless Kitty, and Baby May; 

At early noon when the grass was dry 
We went to the clover-fleld to play. 


Ned was a giant, stern and gruff, 
And Kitty and I were ladies fair, 

But dear little May didn’t know enough 
To do anything else but sit and stare. 


So we spread a shawl on the meadow grass, 
And gave her an apple in either hand, 

And then when we heard the giant pase, 
We ran to hide in a cave we’d planned. 


And what with hiding, and being caught, 
And locked in dungeons, and getting free, 

An hour passed be us before we thought 
Of the baby under the apple-tree. 


There was the tambled ontspread shawl, 
And near it the ripe, red apples lay; 

The can, the basket, and -that was all; 
O baby darling! U baby May! 


Pale were the faces I looked upon, 
Mine was paler than death, they said; 
Oh, where had our precious lost one gone, 
Or was she stolen, or was she dead ? 


God was good to us three that day, 
For under a hedge-row, fast salen, 
We found our sweet little baby May, 
And that was the day she learned to creep! 
Mary AINGE De VERE. 
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For the Companion. 


CONQUERED BY MEEKNESS. 

Self-defence is sometimes necessary when 
health, safety or life arein danger, buta religious 
man may be throwing away an opportunity to 
do good when he forgets himself under sudden 
injury, and resents it with bitter, threatening 
words. 

“Jack, you can’t make that old man mad.” 

The words were spoken where several sailors 
were at work in a dock-yard, and were addressed 
to the one of the gang, a reckless, abusive fel- 
low, who was busy tarring the hull of a ship. 

The “old man’ thus pointed out, who had just 
entered the yard, was an aged resident of the 
seaport, whom everybody knew, and everybody 
called ‘‘good.” Such was his reputation for 
meekness of spirit that it was no very uncom- 
mon thing to hear people say, ““You can’t make 
that old man mad.”’ 

Jack took his shipmate’s remark for a chal- 
lenge (as it was probably meant to be), and ac- 
cepted it at once. He was ready to venture any- 
thing that he could provoke the meek man so 
as to make him lose his temper. He waited till 
he came near, and then, taking careful aim, he 
suddenly tipped the whole contents of his tar- 
bucket upon the poor old man’s head and shoul- 
ders. 

It was some seconds before the victim could 
speak. When he did so he only said, quietly,— 

“Do you remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus about the man who should offend one of 
His little ones? He said it were better for that 
man that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea! If Iam the Lord Jesus’ servant, and 
He takes my part, I’m afraid it will go hard 
with you.” 

That was all the rebuke he had for his cruel 
tormentor; but it struck him as no angry 
retort could have done.” He had done a 
shameful thing. He had committed an unpro- 
voked assault on a good old man, and the old 
man had shown no signs of anger, only kindly 
warned him. 

Jack felt uncomfortably mean, and many a 
day and night afterwards the deed he had done 
vexed him. He saw the old man’s reproachful 
look. Again and again he dreamed over the 
scene of his abusive assault, He began to real- 
ize the “‘millstone about his neck.”’ 

Before long his distress became true contri- 
tion. Conscience was awake. He went to the 
aged Christian whom he had injured, begged 
his forgiveness, and sought his spiritual counsel. 
Both were freely given, and with blessing to the 
sailor’s heart and life. The old man’s gentle- 
ness led wicked, reckless Jack to a thoughtful, 
praying life, 


or 


TURKISH OFFICIAL TITLES. 


The following explanation of the official titles 
used in Turkey may be useful to those interested 
in the war between that nation and Russia: 

Sultan—The sovereign of the Turkish Empire, 


the recognized organ of all executive power in 


the State. His headquarters are at Constanti- 
nople, 


_Porte—The Government of the Turkish Em- 
pire. 





Sublime Porte—The official name of the Gov- 
ernment, so-called from the gate of the Sultan’s 
palace. 

Grand Vizier—The Chief Minister of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

Divan—The Turkish Council of State —the 
“Cabinet.”’ 

Grand Mufti—Chief Interpreter of the Mo- 
hammedan law and head of the ‘‘Wise Men’ — 
jurists, theologians and literari—who assemble 
for consultation on his order. He is mostly 
styled the Chief of the Faithful. A writer says 
afetwa or decree from him, would summon 
around the standard of the Prophet all the fa- 
natical hordes of Islam to fight to the death 
against the ‘infidels, in the firm belief that 
death on the battle-field is a sure passport to 
Paradise.”’ 

Pasha—Governors, viceroys, commanders, civ- 
il and military rulers of provinces, 

Deys—About the same as Pasha. 

Sheik—The name given the heads of Arabian 
tribes or clans. It means elder, or eldest in dig- 
nity and authority. 

Osmandi—Turkish official. 

Islam—The religion of Mohammed. 

Islams—Mohammedans themselves, 

Mussulman—A follower of Mohammed. 

Ottoman Empire—Another name for the Turk- 
ish Empire, and derives its name from Osman, 
its founder. 

Osmanlis—The Turks proper. 


THE QUAKER’S GIFT. 

How many have been touched and amused by 
the quaint expedients of good Quakers (like 
Phineas Fletcher, in “Uncle Tom’’), in getting 
over technicalities when they wanted to follow 
their own kind hearts. A writer in the Ledger 
describes ‘‘Dobble’s way of doing it:” 


A stern patriot and a staunch supporter of law 
and order was David Dobble. He did not ex- 
actly set himself up asa shining light, but he 
wanted everybody to know that he was a slave 
only to duty. 

Once upon a time, during our late civil war, 
Mr. Dobble was surprised by the visit of a wom- 
an who wanted assistance to get her husband 
out of a military prison. He had been captured 
while straggling, and he had been “straggling” 
because he had been faint and sick, nigh unto 
death, The man had found means to commu- 
nicate with his wife, and she had left her little 
family behind her in a distant State, and had 
come on to see what could be done. She had 
seen her husband, and had found him very weak 
and broken. His heart was aching for the old 
home. If she could get him there, he might 
live, but he would die where he was. If she 
could have command of thirty dollars, she could 
set her loved one free. She was not at liberty 
to tell how, but it could be done. 

But what in the world had put it into the 
woman’s head to call upon him? Dobble was 
deeply moved by her story and her appearance, 
— knew, moreover, that she was telling the 
truth. 

‘*My husband himself told me to come to you, 
sir. He said he once rendered you a service 
which perhaps you might remember. It was 
when a number of his men had got drunk, and 
were going to strip your house. He is a small 
man, sir, with flaxen, curling hair, and very 
handsome. He said he thought you would be 
able to call him to mind, Itis hard, sir—very 
at Sigg ask such a favor—to be thus forced to 
eg’ — 

“Stop, stop, my good woman!” said Dobble, 
taking out his kerchief, and blowing his nose 
furiously. ‘‘You must tempt me no further. I 
remember the man of whom you speak very 
well, and I hope I may at some time find oppor- 
tunity to reward him; but you must not think 
to tempt me toa betrayal of my duty! What! 
David Dobble help to set free a prisoner! No, 
no, you must tell your husband, if you ever see 
him again, that I cannot lend myself to any such 
underhanded, treacherous scheme. You may 
tell it to the world, if you please. Now look 
here, my dear woman, do you turn about and 
hurry home as fast as you can. I will cheerfully 
help you for your husband's sake. It will cost 
you something to get back so far. Here are fifty 
dollars in gold. That ought to be enough. 
There, not a word. You have heard my de- 
cision, I am firm and inflexible. Your entrea- 
ties will not move me. There, go.”’ 

And Dobble put five gold eagles into her hand 
and left her. 


But he took care never to inquire what she 
did with the money. The husband, restored by 
it to freedom and life, had good reason to know, 
and that was enough. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SWIM. 


Every boy and girl should learn to swim. A 
writer in the American Agriculturist offers the 
following suggestions, by obedience to which 
the art of swimming may be readily acquired: 


When I was a boy, I learned to smim by 
means of a swimming-board. This is the sal- 
est method possible. If corks are used, the 
may slip from around the breast down beneath 
the body, throwing the head below the surface, 
and putting the wearer in danger of drowning. 

Some country boys get two bladders and then 
tie them together with a short cord, and use 
these as supports. They are the most dangerous 
things possible for a boy to have. 

The board is perfectly safe, and one may learn 
to swim in a very short time by using one. It 
should be over four feet long, over a foot wide, 
_ two inches thick, made of soft white pine or 
cedar. 











_To use it, a boy wades into the water up to 
his shoulders, then, taking hold of the al of < 


the board, he pushes it before him,—towards the 
bank, and not into deeper water,—springs for- 
ward with his feet, and throws himself flat upon 
the water. 

This movement carries him along a few feet. 
He then draws up both his legs at the same 
time, keeping the knees as far apart as possible, 
and then strikes out with both feet, not straight 
backward, but sideways, just as a frog does. 

The stroke is made slowly, and is repeated 
again, drawing up the legs slowly and steadily. 
The board keeps the head above water. When 
the leg-stroke has been learned, one hand is 
taken from the board and the stroke learned, or 
the chin may be rested on the board, while the 
stroke is taken with both hands. 

This is a very good plan, as it compels the 
swimmer to keep his hands under the water, 
which he should always do. By-and-by, the 
board may be pushed ahead, and the young 
swimmer may swim after it, always keeping it 
within reach. When a number of boys go to 
swim, they should always have two or three of 
these boards with them for use in case of any 
accident. 
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THE SHOE THAT FITTED. 


The minister hit ’em mee vd time, 
And when he spoke of fashion, 

And riggin’s out in bows and things, 
As woman’s rulin’ passion, 

And coming to church to see the styles, 
I couldn’t help a-winkin’ 

Anda nudgin’ my wife, and says I, “That’s you,” 
And I guess it sot her thinkin’. 


Just then the minister says, says he, 
“And now I've come to the tellers 

Who've lost this shower by usin’ their friends 
As a sort o’ moral umbrellas. 

Go home,” says he, “‘and find your faults, 
Instead of huntin’ your brothers, 

Go home,” says he, “and wear the coats 
You tried to fit for others.” 


My wife she nudged, and Brown he winked, 

And there was lots o’ smilin’, 
And lots o’ lookin’ at our pew, 

It sot my blood a-bilin’. 
Says I to myself, our minister 

8 gettin’ a litile bitter, 

I'll tell him, when mectin’s out, that I 

Ain’t at all that kind of a critter. 

New Haven Register. 
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A SHARK STORY. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream thus 
writes about an adventure with a shark that 
ended with the disappointment of the fish and 
to the joy of the sailor: 


In February, 1823, I was on board of a vessel 
owned by members of my mother’s family, 
which sailed from Messina in Sicily, bound for 
St. Petersburg. The captain was far gone in 
consumption. He — he might live to be 
landed in the island of Jersey, his native place, 
on our way up channel. But he died a fortnight 
after leaving Messina, and we consigned his 
body to the deep, between Cape de Gatta and 
Cape Palos, on the coast of Spain. 

For some days previous to his death, a large 
shark followed the vessel, and was daily seen by 
all hands; but, strange to say, he did not put in 
an appearance on the day of the burial, though 
we were becalmed all the morning. Two days 
later, as we were nearing Gibralter, with a light 
air from the eastward, I proposed to the new 
captain to give the white streak a touch of paint, 
to make the old craft look ship-shape. No 
sooner said than done. 

A ladder was slung over the side with a board 
on the rungs, forming a safe scaffold, and an- 
other young man and myself went to work. 
One side was finished, and we had only the port 
quarter to paint, when a man in the maintop 
shonted, in an excited tone,— 

Look out, the 


“Alongside there! Halloo! 
shark is close to you!”’ 

I turned round quick as thought, and, to my 
inexpressible horror, I beheld the huge monster, 
for he was twelve to fifteen feet in length, with- 
in six feet of us, evidently about to make his 
deadly spring. 

Shouting to my companion, I dropped a large 
paint-brush overboard, and sprang up the rope 
which held the ladder, and gained the deck. As 
I write, I fancy I see the leering eyes of the mon- 
ster in anticipation of a glorious feed. Thestage 
was about two feet from the water. 

The man in the top said that the moment I 
drop ped the brush, the shark followed it. Sorry 
it did not hold a few ounces of arsenic or other 
deadly poison. We finished our job neverthe- 
less, the man in the top keeping watch, and the 
captain on the quarter with a loaded gun. 





A FRENCHMAN PUZZLED. 

The English language is often a puzzle to for- 
eigners, and sometimes drives even an American 
hotel-keeper into a corner, as, for instance, in 
the following experience at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where a wealthy French guest came to 
complain at the office, and was there met by the 
gracious Griswold, who rose to explain: 


“What for, sare, your garcon not present my 
demand?” 

“Your demand, monsieur?”’ 

“Yes sare; do I speak Inglis perfait, sare? Do 
you a me, sare?” 

“Certainly, uw English is perfectly correct, 
my dear sir. hat is it you desire?” 

‘Vy, sare, you tell me I can have at my pri- 
vate table wis my friens whatever I desire to 
manger—pardon, to eat.’”’ 

“Certainly,” said Griswold, ‘‘anything; stewed 
doubloons and diamond sauce, if you wish.” 

**Ah, no, monsieur, zat is too riche. I simply 
desire some grice.” 

“Eh, some what?” 

“Some grice, Monsieur Griswold, such as I eat 
for my dinnay ze ozer day.” 

“Ah, you mean rice, boiled rice! Certainly, 
all the rive you desire.” 
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“No sare, it is not rice. Zat is what zat pre 
mier garcon—leadwaitare say. It is a bird [ 
want, sare; I want him roast, not boil.’’ 

“Roast grice—why, let me see,”’ said Gris. 
wold, in a dilemma, not wishing to appear igno- 
rant of his guest’s meaning. “‘I don’t believe 
there is a single grice in the market.” 

“Ah, you make mistake ven you say single 

‘ice!”’ 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes sare. Vat you call a leetle rat, a—a”_ 

“Mouse,’”’ suggested the hotel proprietor. 

“Yes. Zen two of zem, vat you call two~ 
mice, eh?” 

“Quite correct,’ responded the host. 

“Zen if one is ze bird you call grouse, two js 
vat you call grice, eli?” 

“Why, not exactly,” said the hotel man, 
struggling to keep countenance; “‘we say two 
grouse, just as we say two sheep or two deer: 
but for mouse, mice, and’’— 

“Yaas sare,” said monsieur, triumphantly: 
“and vy not you say two hice for two houses, or 
two louse for two louses, or’’— How far |e 
might have continued cannot be said, but the 
amused host walked away towards the dining. 
hall with his guest to order “two grice”’ for 
monsieur’s private table.—Commercial Bulletin, 





ANGER DANGEROUS. 
Violent transports of feeling of any kind some- 
times kill, but the “short madness’ of wrath, 
indulged without restraint, is doubtless the most 
harmful and hazardous. 


The Emperor Nerva died of a violent excess 
of anger against a senator who had offended 
him. Valentinian, the first Roman Emperor of 
that name, while reproaching with great passion 
the deputies from the Quadi, a people of Ger- 
many, burst a blood vessel, and suddenly fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

“T have seen,” said Tourtello, a French mei- 
ical writer, ‘‘two women perish, the one in con- 
vulsions, at the end of six hours, and the other 
suffocated in two days, from giving themselves 
up to the transports of fury.’’ 

The celebrated John Hunter fell a sudden vic- 
tim to a paroxysm of this passion. Mr. Hunter, 
as is familiar to medical readers, was a man of 
extraordinary genius, but the subject of violent 
anger, which, from the defect of early moral 
culture, he had not learned to control. Sufler- 
ing during his latter years, under a complaint of 
the heart, his existence was in constant jeop- 
ardy from his ungovernable temper; and he has 
been heard to remark that “‘his life was in the 
hands of any rascal who chose to annoy him.” 
Engaged one day in an unpleasant altercation 
with his colleagues in the board-room at St. 
George’s Hospital, London, he was by one of 
them peremptorily contradicted; he immediately 
const epeaiing, hurried into an adjoining apart- 
ment, and instantly fell dead. 


We pleasantly remember a good old man who, 
fike Surgeon Hunter, had for many years been 
afflicted with a disorder which made perfect 
calmness necessary to his life. Many a time we 
have heard him say, ‘‘’Twont do for me to get 
mad.”’ One could not doubt that the Christian 
spirit in the aged man had much to do with his 
invariable good humor, but on the other hand, 
he was certainly an example of character beau- 
tified and softened by a warning infirmity. 

Many afflicted with the mortifying weakness 
of a passionate temper have felt tempted to envy 
others the physical weakness that forbids rage 
under fatal penalty. 


—_———_+9+—_—_—_ 


SNUFF-TAKING. 
Snuff-taking is not now so fashionable as it 
was in the eighteenth century, when nearly 
everybody took snuff. 


Capt. Gronow, when an Eton boy, beheld her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, walking with the 
King upon the terrace at Windsor, “her royal 
nose covered with snuff both within and with- 
out.” The great Napoleon carried snuff in his 
waistcoat pocket, and took prodigious quanti- 
ties. George IV. carried a box, but only made 
believe to apply the powder to his nose. He 
was an impostor even in the matter of snufl- 
taking. ; 

At the regimental mess-tables of the time, 
snuff-boxes were sent round with the decanters 
after dinner. Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Jordan, 
tragic and comic Muse, were ‘both persistent 
snuff-takers, even on the stage while employed 
in the representation of the most important char- 
acters. Gentlemen of fashion formed collections 
of snuff-boxes and ‘‘cellars’’ of snuff, stored in 
canisters and prized like wine. 

Lord Petersham was supposed to possess & 
box for every day in the year. Of a light blue 
Sevres box, he was wont to say, “Yes, it’s a nice 
one for summer, but it would not do for winter 
wear.” His sitting-room was like a tobacconist $ 
shop; jars, with names in gilt letters of various 
kinds ‘of snuff, were ranged against the walls, 
with the necessary apparatus for moistening and 
mixing. Sir Joshua Reynolds took it profusely, 

wdering his waistcoat with it, letting it fall in 

eaps upon the carpet, and even _ his pal- 
lette, so that it became mixed with his pigments, 
and was transferred to his pictures. 





QUANTITY RATHER THAN QuALITY.—Brown, 
senior—Well, Fred, what did you see during 
your trip abroad? . 

Brown, junior—Aw—’pon m’ word, don't 


know what I saw, ’xactly; only know I did more 
by three conntries, eight towns and four moun- 
tains, than Smith did in the same time. 
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For the Companion, 


“DOWN EAST.” 





Hurrah for the land of the spruce and the pine, 
On Nature once more we will feast; 
Let us flee from the smoke and the dust of the town, 
And tan our white skins to a rich, healthy brown; 
While we have a good time, ““‘Way down East.” 





Hurrah for the steamboat that bears us away, 
And the bunks where we children “turn in,” 
When we’ve passed by Nahant and the rocks of Cape 
Ann; 
For we want to be stirring betimes if we can, 
To look at the light on Seguin. 





Hurrah for dear grandpa, who waits on the wharf 
With the wagon for us and our goods, 
For “Sukey,” who puts on her “two-forty” gait, 
And takes us along at a rollicking rate, 
Homeward bound, through the thick piney woods. 





Hurrah for kind grandma, who stands at the gate 
With her heart overflowing with joy; 
An arm round each grandchild she lovingly flings, 
While her table stands loaded with lots of good 
things 
For her famishing girl and her boy. 





Hurrah forthe barn where the swallows abound, 
For the hens, with their bright yellow legs; 
For the big lofty beams which hang over the bay, 
Whence we jump neck and heels on the sweet smell- 
ing hay 
When we're tired of huoting for eggs. 





Hurrah for the pond with its girdle of green, 
And the boat with its pennon of blue; * 

We'll gather the lilies that sleep on its tide, 

Aud the berries that grow on the opposite side, 
The sweet fern and the bayberry too. 





A clam is a treasure, both roasted and raw, 


Aud it-isn’t 80 bad when it’s fried. 





Hurrah for the kites that we fly from the hills, 
Hurrah for the birches we swing ; 

Hurrah for the “truly” spruce gum that we chew, 
For the bees that we chase, and the butterflies, too; 
The sheep and all that sort of thing. 
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Hurrah !—But vacation must come to an end, 

And girls wi!l be women some day, 

And boys will be men. Time flies away fast, 

The days of our childhood are hurrying past, 

Let’s enjoy ourselves now, while we may. 
JOHN S. ADAMS, 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion, 
THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 
NE bright, July morn- 
ing, I had been walk- 
ing through a forest- 
path on a German 
mountain -side, and 
stopping to rest, and 
to look down into the 
pleasant valley below, 
I suddenly heard 
strains of music, and turning, saw a gay proces- 
sion of men, women and children winding up 
the mountain. 
They were in holiday dress, with banners wav- 
ing, ribbons flying, the girls crowned with oak 
leaves, and the boys bearing cherry branches 
laden with bright, red fruit. 
As they drew near, a kindly-faced woman 
bade me ‘‘Good-morning,”’ saying they were to 
have to-day their annual feast of cherries, and 
asked me if I would like to join their party. 
Never was invitation more eagerly accepted. 
I walked beside her till we reached a spot where 
tents were pitched and rustic seats were placed. 
Here the day’s frolic began; games were 
played, and there was dancing, singing and 
feasting. 
Small round tables, their edges festooned with 
green vines, bore in the centre tiny trees hung 
all over with shining fruit. 
There were cherry pyramids in various colors 
and shades; curious baskets filled with flowers; 
queer German cakes like sweet, very sweet gin- 
gerbread, with almonds spread thick over the 
top; and there were crescent-shaped biscuits 
with a glistening upper crust of salt and cara- 
way seed. 
Swings were hung in the great oak boughs, 
and we all played together as only children can 
play, for we were all young that day. 
One of the number you might have called old, 
unless you had seen him there, for he had cele- 
brated his eighty-third birthday the week be- 
fore; but his face rises before me now, bright 
with happy smiles, and fresh and rosy as a 
child. 
After dinner, when we were tired of romping, 
he told us stories, while we sat on the grass at 
his feet, and the shadows grew long around us. 
One story was about the origin of this feast. 
He said that the city of Nuremberg first cele- 
brated it four hundred years ago. 
The town was besieged by an army, but the 
citizens, rather than yield, would starve or suffer 
any other horror that war brings in its train. 
They were too weak, however, to hold the 
town, and must have been conquered had not 
the little children risen to defend it. 
How could children save a city, do you ask? 
Led by the aged schoolmaster, they marched 
boldly up to the citadel, guarded by rough war- 
riors, and raising their sweet faces, they prayed 
that their lives and homes might be spared. 
No wonder the commander was moved to pity 
by the faith of these white-robed, innocent little 
ones. 
Their prayer was answered,—Nuremberg was 
saved. The General not only withdrew his sol- 








Hurrah for the beach where we go in to bathe, 
In the surf down by old ocean’s side. 
And hurrah for the clams nice as ever you saw— 





diers, but ordered a feast to be prepared, espe- 
| cially for the children. 


festival has been celebrated on every anniversa- 
ry of that day through all these four hundred 
years. 
they call it “‘Kirtchenfest’’ (cherry festival), and 
it is now held in almost every part of Germany. 


ing, we walked together down the mountain- 
side, the children softly chanting a sweet even- 
ing hymn for “‘Good-night.”’ 


It occurs in the cherry season, and so 


When the sun had set and the stars were shin- 


oO. D. 


~> 
> 





For the Companion, 


GOOD-NIGHT. 
Good-night, good-night, my little one! 
All nature sleeps, the day is done! 
The lily now has closed its cup, 
The violet buds are folded up, 
The bee has ceased its noisy hum, 
The sparrow and the thrush are dumb, 
The cattle now are in the shed 
Securely housed, and amply fed, 
The horse has freedom from the rein, 
The oxen frem the loaded wain, 
There is no grinding at the mill, 
The wheels of labor all stand still, 
And long ago from yonder tree 
The robin said “good-night” to thee. 
Good-night, good-night, my little one! 
All nature sleeps, the day is done, 
Upon thy pillow sweetly rest 
As if it were thy mother’s breast, 
Nor fear the dark that closes round, 
Nor fear the stillness so profound. 
Let not my little one take fright 
When mother whispers her good-night, 
For loving ones will near thee keep 
And watch thee through the hours of sleep. 
When mother arms shall loose their hold, 
The Saviour’s will more closely fold, 
Thy guardian angel He will be 
And never say “‘good-night”’ to thee! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
ee 
THE WISE INDIAN. 
Mo-wa was an Indian chief who lived a few 
years ago in the great western country. He 
said “he didn’t like whiskey, because it made 
the men look so foolish, and he wouldn't have 
it for his braves.” The red man was wiser than 
many of our white men, I think. 
He went on a journey, and was quite amazed 
at the ‘railway horse.’’ He said, ‘It gave a 
snort, and away it went with all the little houses 
after.’ He liked the white men and wanted to 
learn and do all they could do, ‘except telling 
lies and drinking whiskey.”’ ; 





GETTING READY FOR SUNDAY. 
When Jessie was a very little girl she used to 
be allowed to play wlth her dollies on Sunday. 
Now she has grown older she goes and puts 
them away on Saturday night until Monday 
morning. She says Sunday is God’s day, and 
she has no time for play, because she wants to 
go to church and Sunday school, and then mam- 
ma reads to her in some nice book or in the Bi- 
ble. And Jessie likes Sunday best of any day in 
the week. Every Sunday morning she says, ‘“‘O 
mamma, I’m so glad it is Sunday again.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3 
NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Express the figure, or letter, just as given, the number 

=— into the word, and transpose to suit the defini- 
ion.) 

EXAMPLE: 


A tyrant. 
Ans.—Nero (one R). 


Followers, A knot. Not closed. 
Not any. A tract of country. Single. 


Part of the body. A fine-grained stone. Departed. 
J.P. B. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead my first to find my second; my second to find 
my third, &c. 

Said Jack to Jill, “Let us my first.” 

“Yes,” said Jill, “so we will my second,” 





1 The jubilee lasted many days, and a similar 








- 
rot 

Jill answered, “My third lemons, horseradish a: a 

nutmegs. Or rather, I did so last week. Whiat is 


your business?” 


“I make the my fourth of a cooking-stove; but at 


amy jifth so low that 1 cannot pay my fifth. Now 
what became of all you could my fourth last week 2?” 


“They my sixth it,” replied Jill. 


3. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is this girl like asum of borrowed money? 
2. Why is she like a window pane? 

3. Why is one of her shoes like some occupation 
in which she is greatly interested? 


4. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


Initials—A wild animal. 
Centrals—A flercer one. 
‘inals—A gentle animal of the sea. 
. Stems of trees. 
. A Roman magistrate. 
. Fragrance. 
. Pertaining to the reins, 


5. 
ROMAN NUMERICAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 


EXAMPLE: One hundred motes. 
Ans.—(C-omets,) 

Five hundred reefs, (Puts off.) 

One thousand acorns, (Short horizontal marks.) 
Fifty hats. (Thin strips of wood.) 
One glen. (A fire-place.) 

Fifty noises. (An animal.) 


6. 
PROVERB ACROSTIC. 


POO toe 


(Irregular bodies.) 


J.P. B. 





Read initial and find letter of each word in order, 
W. H.G. 


7. 
ENTIRE DIAGONAL. 


coco 
oooo 
ocooo 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00000 
Diagonals from left to right. 
1. An article much in use. 
2. Belonging to me. 
3. A unit. 
4. A fragrant flower. 
5. Anguish. 
6. Parched with heat. 
7. The god of shepherds. 
8. Another name for father. 
9. A consonant. 
Across. 
1. An agreeable odor. 
2. Acute pain. 
3. Plain language. 
4. A noted infidel. 


5. Confectionery. zyx. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Initials— Fourth of July. Finals— Indepen- 
dence. Fasti, oration, united, rejoice, trump, hun- 
dred and one, origin, fatherland, jubilee, union, 
lyric, Yankee Doodle. 

2. “In the mouth of a fool is a rod of pride.”— 
Proverbs. 

3. Age (an old man), net, pot, ark, egg, pen, 
owl, cat, ass, thy (monogram), pin, ant, age (in mu- 
sic), sty, top, ink—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

4. Sparable. 

56 DOLT 

AVER 

RAGE 

ELSE 
6. Roar (rower), creak (creek), bark, ring. 
7. James Hogg. 

L-ate-r, s-tea-l, t-ear-s. 





“What do you find to do?” asked Jack. 


8. 
9%. M-iles, l-ungs, i-mage, v-esper. 
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The Sunscnivrion Pricz of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THe Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinn- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
yaper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»00Ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








A LAUGHING PLANT. 

Mr. Palgrave, in his very interesting work on 
Eastern and Central Arabia, gives a curious account 
of a plant whose seeds produce an effect similar to 
that caused by the so-called laughing-gas. The 
plant produces two or three black seeds, in a soft, 
woolly kind of capsule, and they are not unlike 
French beans in sizeandshape. They have asweet- 
ish taste, with a flavor of opium. If they are ground 
to a fine powder, and the powder is mized with 
either food or water, it operates strangely. The 
person begins to laugh boisterously, then he dances, 
and plays curious antics of the wildest sort. The 
utter extravagance of manner is very amusing. 
When the excitement begins to subside, the ex- 
hausted patient falls into a profound slumber, which 
lasts for about an hour, After waking, he has not 
the slightest remembrance of what has occurred. It 
is possible that this plant may be utilized by medical 
science, and made useful in the treatment of ner- 
vous diseases. Nature has many unexplored realms, 
rich in resources for man, which, however, science 
is slow in finding out. 


_———— 
THE BRAIN AND SPEECH, 

It has been proved that the brain exercises an in- 
fluence on the motions of animals; and it has been 
shown that when a man was deprived of the faculty 
of speech by a stroke of apoplexy, there existed a 
lesion, that is, a wound or hurt, at a certain spot in 
the brain. The conclusion is, that this spot is the 
seat of the faculty of speech. A Paris journal shows 
how this knowledge has been utilized: 


Ferrier operated on monkeys in the presence of 
the London Royal Society. According as he touched 
various parts of the cerebrum, the ape would shake 
his fist at the public, raise or stretch a leg, or cut 
faces. It was shown thatin the monkey the centre 
of motion of the tongue answered exactly to that to 
which the faculty of speech pertains in man. 

From all this it follows that the surgeon may now 
know precisely the point of the skull at which to 
apply the trepan. Thus, not long ago, @ man was 
brought into the Hospital St. Antoine. 

He had received a blow on the left temple, and, 
on coming to himself again, could only speak with 
difficulty, and then he would call a fork an umbrel- 
la, a lamp a hat, and so on. Moreover, his right 
arm was half-paralyzed. The surgeon at once knew 
what he had to «lo; he applied the trepan to the 
proper spot, and hit = a piece of bone that com- 
pressed the brain. This splinter was removed, and 
the patient at once recovered the use of his right 
arm. A few days later his tongue was freed from 
all impediment, and he left the hospital perfectly 
cured.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


-O 
A MOTHER’S FIGHT. 

The terrible experience of Hannah Lomond and 
“Hannah Lomond’s bairn” can be appreciated by 
Louisiana mothers as well as Scotch mothers. The 
Baton Rouge Advocate says: 





About four days ago, a child was attacked on 
Groase Tete bya large eagle. Upon hearing the 
screams of the child, its mother ran into the yard, 
and when she discovered the eagle endeavoring to 
carry off herchild,she made a desperate attack upon 
the intruder. During the fight between the eagle 
and the mother, the child crawled under the house, 
and finally the mother was forced to retire, as the 
eagle fought with unusual desperation. Several 
| pee were attracted to the spot by the screams of 
90th mother and child, and after firing several shots 
at the eagle, he was finally killed. The eagle was 
very large. 


— 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES OFFI- 
CERS, 


The annual salaries of officers in the United States 
Army, in active service, are as follows: General, 
$13,500; Lieutenant-General, $11,000; Major-Gen- 
eral, $7,000; Brigadier-General, 85,500; Colonel, 
$3,500; Lieutenant-Colonel $3,000; Major, $2,500; 
Captain (mounted), $2,000; (not mounted), $1,800; 
Regimental Adjutant and Quartermaster, each, 
$1,800; First Lieutenant (mounted), $1,600; (not 
mounted), $1,500; Second Lieutenant (mounted), 





$1,500 ; (not mounted), $1,400; Chaplain, $1,500. The 
pay of retired officers —- General and Lieuten- 
ant-General) is 25 per cent. less than this. All offi- 
cers below Brigadier-General receive 10 per cent. 
in addition for each five years’ service, up to twenty 
years, making a total addition for veterans of 40 per 
cent. 

The annual salaries of the principal officers of the 
United States Navy, while at sea, are as follows: 
Admiral, $13,000; Vice-Admiral, $9,000; Rear-Ad- 
miral, $6,000; Commodore, $5,000; Captain, $4,500; 
Commander,$4,500 ; Lieutenant-Commander, $2,800; 
Lieutenant, $2,400; Master, $1,800; Ensign, $1,200; 
Midshipman, $1,000. Lieutenant-Commanders, four, 
and Lieutenants, Masters and Ensigns, five years 
after date of commission, receive an addition of 
$200 per annum to their salaries. The pay of all 
these officers (except Admiral), when on shore duty, 
averages about one-fifth less, and when on leave or 
waiting orders it is about one-third less. 


es 
QUICK WORK. 


A hot chase is very exciting work, and neither the 
pursuer nor the pursued is apt to notice anything 
else while it lasts. Any one who has even happened 
to getin the way of a wild beast when just at the 
heels of its prey, can understand this. The Savan- 
nah (Ga.) News says: 


A correspondent from Sanford, Orange County, 
Fla., sends us the following snake story, which, 
from his known character, we believe true. Those 
who are unacquainted with either the habits of a 
scared lizard or a hungry coach-whip snake may 
doubt it, but we do not. He says: “Mr. English, an 
old gentleman who lives in this county, was out hoe- 
ing one day, when he saw a coach-whip snake chas- 
ing alizard. The scared lizard ran towards the old 
man and went up his pantaloons leg, through the 
waistband of his breeches and out of his shirt bo- 
som. The snake pursued, went also up the old 
man’s pantaloons, got to the waistband, where he 
was prevented from making the trip the lizard did; 
but, as the next best strategic movement, fell back 
and went up on the outside of the pantaloons, got 
on the man’s shoulder, saw the sisandl coulien his exit, 
and jumped down and caught it. It was all done so 
quickly that Mr. English hadn’t time to get scared.” 


a eet 
THE USEFUL CROW. 


A Chautauqua (N. Y.) farmer speaks a good word 
for the much-abused crow: 


Last year as I was harrowing corn with a vibrating 
harrow having teeth (you know it is a noisy thing), 
it uncovered a great number of white grubs, which 
you could see all about the ground. They are very 
destructive to vegetation of all kinds. They ate or 
destroyed thousands of hills of corn that year. You 
could see the track of the grub as he travelled to 
get something to eat, for they travel when in search 
of food. You could see the surface of the ground a 
little elevated and checked when the surface is hard 
and dry. 

Well, you see, when I was harrowing, as soon as 
the crows heard the harrow at work, they would 
come and light on the ground that was being har- 
rowed, and the fresher the better they liked it; 
when going one way, they would light after I had 
passed along; when I returned and came within six 
or eight rods of them, they would rise gently and 
circle round in the rear again. 

Ihave counted as many as seventeen grubs that 
one crow picked up at one lighting. They take any 
and everything, large and small; that is, worms, 
grubs and beetles. Crows can’t pull corn when 
slanted with a machine; we have no fear of them 

rom that source. Finally, wherever civilization is 
there are rooks or crows. 


a 
A GIRL'S HEROISM, 


A little girl of Pictou, N.S., recently exhibited 
great heroism and presence of mind: 


She was only seven years old, and was with her 
brother, aged five years, locked up by her mother on 
going out. Some female wearing apparel took fire 
from _—- Alice, the little gt new that the 
key was left in the door outside. She formed the 
terrible project of jumping from the third-story 
window, and thus releasing her brother. Lowering 
herself by the arms as far as possible, she dropped a 
distance of thirty-five feet. er clothes buoyed her 
up, and she was not much injured. But when she 
rushed up to the chamber door and opened it, her 
brother was gone. He, too, had crawled out of the 
window to see where his sister had gone, and fell to 
the ground. He was somewhat scratched, but not 
seriously injured. An arm and leg of the daring 
girl are hurt, but not seriously. 


en 
PROVING HIS OWN WILL. 
It is not strange, in view of the many cases of con- 


tested wills, that the following incident should have 
happened: 


A workingman shuffled in one day and presented 
a will for probate. “Where are the subscribing 
witnesses?” asked the clerk. 

“Do you want them?” 

“Certainly; we want testimony of the genuine- 
ness of the signature to the will.’ 

a “Oh! but must you really have them? Can’tI 
io?” 

“Certainly not; when did this person die?” 

“He isn’t dead yet. I’m the man!” Andit came 
out he wanted his own will proved in advance, so 
there could be no contest.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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“TOO MUCHEE SHE,” 


The Hartford Times has discovered a polite Chi- 
naman: 


As a street car was making its way along Asylum 
Avenue, lady after lady entered and seat after seat 
was resigned by gentlemen, until a Chinaman was 
the only representative of his sex who was not hang- 
ing on to the straps. Soon the car stopped again, 
and the Oriental, who had been all along expressing 
by his looks a profound contempt for the chivalry of 
the Americans, yielded his seat to a simpering 
schoolgirl. The Celestial elung to the strap with a 
tightened grip until he reached his destination, 
when, reaching the sidewalk and meeting an rc- 
quaintance, he exploded, “Too muchee she!” 


———— 


“Sure,” cried an Irishman, “an’ I’m heir toa 
splendid estate under my father’s will. When he 
died, he ordered we brother to divide the house wid 
imme; an’ he did it, for he tuk the inside himself, an’ 
gave me the outside,” 








Wuewn Rerracrory, the juvenile stomach may be dis- | 
ciplined with MILK OF MaGNegsia, which always con- 
quers indigestion. Com. 








AMONG the attractions of “ Andrews’ Bazar” are the 
eharming letters by Lucy Hamilton Hooper, of Paris; 
Mary C. Harwood, of New York; Martha J. Lamb, the 
celebrated lady historian; Mary B. Dodge, and others 
These ladies are first as fashion, society and historical , 
writers, and always know what will interest as well as 
inform their readers. Send ten cents for a copy of the 
“Bazar” to W. B. Andrews, Cincinnati. Com. 


TITANS AND MEN. 
“Blessed are the meek,” exclaims the voice of inspira- 
tion, but can a man be meek with the consciousness that 
a dreaded monster is consuming his vitals. Weare nota 
race of Titans. A Prometheus might stand chained to 
the torturing rock with a vulture perpetually gnawing his 
liver, and his face ever wear an expression of heroic and 
even meek endurance. But Prometheus has left no de- 
scendants. With vultures (disease) consuming his liver, 
the modern man makes himself and every one around 
him miserable. Fretful, gloomy, hypochondriacal, he 
sees the world and life all on the wrong side—the dark 
side—and whoever dares to assert that there isa sunny 
side, he regards as an enemy, or at best a mocker of his 
imaginary woes. Unlike the mythical Titan, the victim 
of disease is not succorless, There is an arm to rescue—a 
balm to cleanse and heal. As remedies for this most de- 
pressing of all diseases—“Liver Complaint,”—none are | 
more efficient or popular than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets. The Pellets 
effectually remove the effete and poisonous matter, while 
the Medical Discovery imparts strength and health to the 
entire system. They are sold by druggists. Com. 
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Best Worm MeEpIcINE KNown. Bkrown’s VERMI- 
FUGE ComMFITS OR WORM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 


Mottoes for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60elegant and unequalled designs, Ev- 
ery stitch marked. For price list, see YuuTHs’ Comp., July 
5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8S. Dale, New Haven, Conn. 





MAGIC Pen Co., 181 William St.,N. Y. The Pens 
will write 6 colors with water and last 3 months. 
Sample l0c. 35¢ per dozen to Agents. Circular for stamp. 
If a man wants a Bottle of Whiskey, let him 
buy it and take it home like a man, and not sneak home 
with a bottle of “‘Bitters,’’ or “Cordial,” and pretend that 
itis medicine. If he wants a tonic that is something bet- 
ter than a temporary stimulant, he should get a bottle of 
Peruvian Syrup (an Iron Tonic), that will vitalize the 
blood and give durable strength to the system. Com. 





Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free to 
TRIX. Agents. BosToN NOVELTY Co., Boston, Mass 
BIG PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING A 

Terms free. Taylor & Co., Clevelan 
3hos day. Write to Patent 
Agents, 5e KY oben ica Lowell,Ms, 
$593 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
pur Address C, M. Linington, Chicago, 
[TR WRITER — Second-hand. as good as new, 
will Cost $12 , 


be sold for $75. +. Owner goi 
abroad. In perfect order. AN, — 











MPS, 
d,0, 











Made by 17 Agents in January, 77, with 
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H. H. SPELLM 
69 William Street, New York, 
UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts, 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title 
Kich lands. Immense emigration. ‘ 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis, 








a ; and steady work for one or 
GOOD PAY two enterprising men Recsithig 
men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO.,, 4)9 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


F YOUR hair is coming out or turning gray, do not 
murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert, 
er’s Hair Vigor will remove the cause of your 

grief by ae your hair toits natural color, and there- 

with your good looks and good nature. 


TORTOISE SHEL Combs and Jewelry. Every 
variety. Original” Designs, 

Goods sent by mail. Send for Catalogue. MILO HIL- 

DRETH & CO., Manufacturers, Northboro’, Mass. 


T cr . and all interes ted, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

. For 25e we will send these 

8 3-page pieces: For You we 

are Praying at Home, Esta- 


brooke; Childhood's Happy 
Hours, Dinsmore; Huldy Ann (comic), Braham; Linger 
near me, little Treasure, Keefer; Dwelling with the Angels; 
Chestnut Hill Waltz; Flirting in the Starlight Waltz; Hec- 


la Mazurka. Excelsior Music Co., 256 Wash. St., Boston. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
Oar Ask for it and see that you get it. 


Pearl Hair Crimpers. 























No Springs to 
cuatthe Hair. 








4h h& t 
Neatest, Simplest and most desir- = 
able CRIMPER ever offered to the 7S 
Ladies. Price by mail, 1 pair 10 cte; 6 pair 50 cts; 12 pair 75e 
_Agents wanted. Filter & ales, 633 Washington St. Boston 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 











Cut this out. 





Cut this out. 





DOUBLE CUNS. 


As we must reduce our stock, we offer, for a short time, for cash (money order or registered letter) with order: 


One lot good plain Double Guns, regular $8 quality for.... 
One lot ditto, fine patent breech, regular $12 quality for... ... 
One lot ditto, fine patent breech and real twist, $14 quality fo: 
One lot ditto, ditto, with fine Bar Locks for duck shooting, $18 
t S., $25 00 quality 
One lot ditto real laminated steel, fine Bar Locks, best oil stocks, full-c 


One lot ditto, extra heavy breech 9x10 bores 9x10 th: 

$25 quality for 

Above Guns are new and 
ing a Gun for the coming s 
Guns can be expressed to any part of the country. 


ted lengths and bores; also all other and finer kinds in proportion. 
son this is an opportunity never before offered. 
wi 











for. 


15 00 each. 
‘0 Any one want- 






WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 





KINCSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is Perfectly PURE—Free from acids, etc., that injure Linen 





S&S :::ONBQOVUAUIUIIED OF FER!!! #4 
FULL NICKEL SILVER PLATED SEVEN SHOT REVOLVER AND A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE! 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts of the Country. 


OUR NEW MODEL LONG RANGE REVOLVER,’ TRAMPS’ TERROR,’ 


Plated and Best English Steel Rifled Barrel ; deadly 
accuracy and long range combined. Automatic action. 








Specially adapted for the pocket. 
Weight 8 oz. 3 inch barrel. Loads 
without removing the Cylin- 
der, either to receive Car- 
tridge or eject shell. 





Uses this size Cartridge. 


Oylinder revolves when hammer is raised. Best low priced Revolver Science can produce. 
is is the weapon for Police, Bankers and Household use. 5000 Testimonials. 


Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 
CUT OUT. THIS CERTIFICATE AND RETURN WITH THREE DOLLARS. 








S, 69 Dearborn St., C 

















CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Give Name of Nearest Ex. Office. 








WESTERN CUN WORKS PREMIUM CERTIFICATE. 
A BOX OF EXTRA FINE TARGET CARTRIDGES FREE! 

THE WESTERN GUN WORKS hereby agrees, on receipt of this CertTIFIcaTE and THREE DOLLARS, | 
to send one ae cae en Full Nickel Silver Plated SEveEN SHOT New Model Long Range TRAM?S 
TERROR REVOLVER, including a box of 100 Cartridges, and also an EXTRA BOX of SUPERFINE TAR- | 
GET CARTRIDGES, loaded with extra strong Rifle Powder, and made especially for long range. These costly 
Cartridges are only presented to holders of this Premium Certificate, and not sold in any other way Also 
Shell Ejector and Cleaning Tools complete, all in elegant case. This offer only holds good for_THirTy Days} 
som fe Gate stamped hereon. Fill out address below in full, and inclose with $3.00 to 


Long Range Cartridges and entire outfit. Remit by P. 0. Order, Registered Letter, Draft, or Express, at our} 
risk. This Certificate only entitles to the Extra Long Range Cartridges when accompanied by the Cash. Not 
good on C. O. D. Orders. This Revolver and Outtit costs over $8.00 at retail. Extra fine engraved, $4.1. 


WESTERN GUN WORKS, | Name 
| sSOLT 
12, 
1877. 3 








WESTERN | 
and you will receive promptly the Revolver, EXTRA 
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